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Are Building Bye-Laws Destructive of Rural Beauty ? 


A DEBATE OPENED BY M. 


H. BAILLIE SCOTT [F.]. 


[Held at the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 16 December 1929.| 
THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR 


R. M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT [F.]: The 
title given to the subject of our discussion 
to-night is ‘‘ Are Building Bye-laws De- 
structive of Rural Beauty ? That was the title 
which was rather hastily chosen some time ago, but 
which, on further consideration, seems hardly suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for our purpose. I there- 
fore propose to substitute as the subject for our 
discussion ‘‘ To what extent do the building bye-laws 
obstruct architects who are trying to build in harmony 
with rural England, and is there any practical excuse for 
such obstruction?’ 1 believe bye-laws were first 
introduced about 1850, at a time when the building art 
wasatalowebb. The scale of merit in those Victorian 
days seemed to depend mainly on vertical dimensions. 
In a really high-class room, for instance, you would 
expect as much as a 14-inch skirting board to the wall, 
and a correspondingly high ceiling. A low room was 
then considered ‘‘ low ” in every sense of the word. 
When, therefore, bye-laws were framed to improve the 
standard of house building, the scale of values then in 
fashion demanded height and height only in habitable 
The really important factor of floor areas was 
entirely ignored. A room could be as small as you 
liked, but it must be high. It was all part of the archi- 
tectural snobbery of the times, which expressed itself 
in villas with lofty ceilings, and enormous windows 
shrouded by lace curtains 
But to-day we have an entirely different scale of 
values in house building. In cases where our expendi- 
ture must be strictly limited, we realise the importance 
of buying as much elbow room as possible for our 
money, instead of investing it in useless space overhead, 
We no longer look on old cottages as contemptible 
hovels suitable only for the lower orders. We actually 
go and live in them ourselves and prefer them to lofty 


’ 


rooms, 





Victorian mansions, We have even discovered that they 
are beautiful, and we form societies to save them from 
destruction, And so we have this curious and incon- 
sistent situation : on the one hand, we have an outcry 
for the preservation of our old villages, and on the other 
the law of the land as applied to buildings condemns 
them as dangerous to health, because their ceilings are 
too low and their windows too small. If the bye-laws 
are to be upheld, we ought to destroy every old village 
in the land. If the bye-laws could be made retrospec- 
tive in their action, the result of their application to an 
old village would be that all the old cottages would 
suffer vertical extension, with a corresponding contrac- 
tion of floor areas. The windows would be increased in 
size and the rooms in the roof with the five-foot sides 
which the bye-laws insist on would be reduced to 
narrow passages or disappear altogether. | must leave 
to vour imagination the devastation that would ensue. 
If, then, it is agreed that the retrospective action of the 
bye-laws would have this disastrous effect on the 
cottages of rural England, is it not reasonable to claim 
that they must have exactly the same effect when 
applied to modern cottage building in English country / 

To the superficial observer the charm of an old 
village consists in the effect of time and weather on the 
surfaces of the buildings. But those who have studied 
the matter more closely know that the essential quality 
is what we call scale. Everyone recognises this in the 
case of the human figure. We know instinctively that for 
every feature there is an ideal size and form, and we also 
know that in the child, beauty arrives when the stature 
and all the features are consistently reduced in scale. 
Superficial colouring is of only secondary importance. 

\nd so it is with the cottage for those who have 
sense of scale in building ; it only becomes beautiful 
when it is reduced in scale in all its parts and propor- 
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tions, just as in the case of the child, And this the bye- 
laws will not let us do in the case of new buildings, 
though they are, fortunately, unable to apply their 
baneful influence in the case of old buildings. The 
modern bye-laws seem to assert that while excellent 
health may be enjoyed by those who inhabit rooms not 
less than 8 feet in height, if a room is less in any part 
than that mystic figure, it becomes dangerous to health. 
We should, presumably, begin to suffer in a room 
+ feet 11 inches high, while those who live in old 
cottages with a 7 feet ceiling stand in peril of their 
lives ! 

I pointed this out to a London doctor who, one might 
suppose, would understand these matters, as we were 
admiring his beautiful old cottage sitting room about 
6 feet high the other day. The same idea occurred to 
me in a closed motor car about 3 feet g inches high. 
We hear a good deal of the risks of motoring, but no 
one has yet given us the statistics of those whose health 
is ruined by the low ceilings which (by a strange over- 
sight of the powers that be) are allowed in them, And 
what of railway carriages and the cabins of ships : 

In these days many people spend the greater part of 
their time in these moving habitations ; why should the 
house alone be singled out for legislation in this 
respect ? 

Or perhaps we may still look forward to the time 
when all new cars and trains must be 8 feet high, while 
an occasional antique may be seen of the original 
dimensions looking just as right and sensible as an old 
cottage does amid modern buildings. It will only then 


be necessary to initiate a society for the preservation of 


old motor cars to complete the parallel to the comic 
situation which exists to-day as regards cottages. In 
looking back on a misspent life and a career of crime 
involving all kinds of attempts to evade the law, it is to 
Cambridge that I always return in memory with the 
greatest pleasure. I think of it as a place where people 
are sensible and intelligent, and though I have built 
perhaps a dozen houses there with ceilings less than 
8 feet high, I have not heard of any statistics announc- 
ing any increased mortality in consequence ! 

Statistics in such matters are not worth much. I 
remember a case for high ceilings being triumphantly 
made out based on statistics which never enquired as 
to which of the families concerned in this experiment 
opened their windows or spent their spare time out of 
doors. 

If there is anything more foolish than the ceiling 
regulation, I should say it is the bye-law referring to 
rooms in the roof where, by insisting on a 5 foot height 
at the sides of the attic the floor space and cubic 
capacity of the rooms are needlessly reduced. It is the 
same ridiculous obsession with the idea of height again, 
There is just a glimmering of reason in the ceiling 
height regulation, because there is no doubt that those 
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who suffer from claustrophobia and feel a kind of ner- 
vous depression under low ceilings have some grie- 
vance, But we ought not to legislate for phobias, other- 
Wise spacious and lofty rooms should not be allowed 
in deference to those who are subject to agoraphobia, 
and even railways should be abolished in consideration 
for those who suffer from siderodromophobia. But | 
do not think anyone is sufficiently abnormal to prefer 
living in a passage in the roof instead of an attic room, 
It would interest me very much to know whether any- 
one has anything to say in defence of this bye-law. It 
makes it almost impossible to use the roof space of a 
small cottage for bedrooms. I have always thought the 
old cottage is the best model for small country dwellings 
if the roof space can be used, and no doubt the develop- 
ment of the bungalow model which we deplore is 
largely due to this bye-law. It ought to be possible to 
decorate the countryside with small cottages based on 
the old models, instead of disfiguring it with bungaloid 
growths. 

I do not suggest that bye-laws in the country should 
be altogether abolished, although I could get on very 
well without them. I think they should deal only with 
sanitation of a reasonable kind, and not the sanitation 
of the specialist, who is apt to become a faddist. I do 
not think any regulations as to height of rooms are 
necessary, because the general tendency is always to 
make rooms higher than need be, nor any regulations 
as to size of windows, because these are usually made 
too large. I think a man should be free to build the 
kind of house he wants to build, and if he wants to have 
low ceilings and small windows it seems a gross in- 
fringement of the liberties of the subject to force him 
to raise his ceilings and enlarge his windows to meet the 
whims of faddists. If in the case ‘of cottages any limi- 
tations are considered desirable, it would be much more 
reasonable that these should concern themselves with 
cubic capacity of rooms, rather than height of rooms. 
As the law stands, a cottage living room would pass the 
bye-laws if it is only 6 feet by 6 feet as long as it is not 
less than 8 feet in height. In cases where limitations of 
cost involve reduction in sizes of rooms, the bye-law 
insisting on height only becomes worse than useless in 
restricting horizontal dimensions to pay for useless 
space overhead. 

Apart from the bye-laws themselves, there is the 
question of their interpretation by the local surveyor. 
1 do not know what qualifications are required for such 
an appointment. ‘The most important one seems to 
me to be a sense of humour. ‘To take a case in point : 
Having obediently made a ceiling 8 ft. high, unfor- 
tunately there was a beam which projected perhaps 
6 inches below the ceiling, and since the wording of 
the bye-laws was that the ceiling should not be less 
than 8 feet in any part, a solemn discussion ensued. 
The subject of this discussion, in fact, amounted to 
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this: was the existence of this beam a danger to the 
health of the occupants of the room? ‘To anyone 
wit! a sense of humour, the absurdity of the argument 
would be at once apparent. But to the Dogberry 
type of mind who insists on being written down an 
ass and never sees anything but the letter of the law, 
it is quite a legitimate subject for discussion, And so 
one was driven to illustrate practically the absurdity 
of the situation by putting a partition under the beam 
and then taking it away afterwards. It seems to be 
very desirable, in order to escape such unintelligent 
tyranny, to have a Court of Appeal in such matters. 
Otherwise, the only redress is the quite impossible 
one of a kind of blackmailing legal action on the basis 
of ‘* heads I win, tails you lose.” ‘The surveyor stands 
to lose nothing, while the building owner is involved 
in legal expenses and delay. 

One of the worst features in connection with the 
bye-laws is the machinery used for their interpretation. 
You would imagine that some expert knowledge of 
building and the meaning of architects’ plans would be 
considered necessary. But the average council is 
usually composed of local worthies who know nothing 
about building and are incapable of understanding a 
plan. 

On one occasion I submitted plans for a house which 
was quite at variance with the bye-laws. ‘They were 
duly passed and signed as approved by the council. 
Later on, the surveyor, in visiting the building, insisted 
on alterations. It was in vain I argued I was bound to 
build according to the plans approved by the council. 
Modifications had to be made, because my client, like a 
wise man, refused to involve himself in legal action. 
On another occasion a surveyor insisted on purlins 
in a roof where they were quite unnecessary, and after 
some correspondence I felt obliged to tell him it was 
no part of my business to give him lessons in elemen- 
tary building construction. He seemed quite annoyed 
at that remark, and subsequent proceedings were 
marked by a distinctly hostile attitude on his part. 

We are chiefly concerned now in considering the 
extent to which bye-laws interfere with the scale and 
proportions of smaller buildings, but there is another 
aspect of the matter, which | ought to refer to. | 
mean the extent to which bye-laws involve unnecessary 
expenditure in building. I imagine every architect 
feels as I do about extras, and although they give him 
extra fees, would infinitely prefer to avoid them. Well, 
it has been my experience that extras are largely due 
to the unreasonable demands of district surveyors. 
To quote a recent example, in a block of flats where, 
although of entirely fireproof construction with stone 
stairs and fireproof floors, an external iron staircase was 
demanded, costing £600, the unexpected extra cost 
so involved seemed a little absurd in a town where 
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nothing of the kind existed in the old-fashioned timber- 
built houses. Again, in altering an existing building 
by adding another storey, it is usually quite unnecessary 
to go to the expense of thickening the existing wall 
from the foundation upwards. In cases where sizes 
of joists are given in the bye-laws, these are usually 
unnecessarily large. I have before me the bye-laws 
for Weybridge, where the minimum size for a joist 
exceeding 8 ft. in span is g in. by 3 in. In a certain 
old cottage for a 10 feet span the 3 in. by 4 in. joists 
have stood the test of several hundreds of years. It 
is also rather absurd to fix a standard spacing for 
joists, as this is a matter which can only be considered 
in relation to the thickness of the floor boards. 

Apart from the fact that the bye-laws make it 
impossible to build a cottage of the right scale and 
proportions, the implications conveyed by _ these 
regulations are deplorably misleading. In fixing a 
minimum height of ceiling and size of window, it is 
suggested that ceilings cannot be too high or windows 
too large, and that, in fact, a cramped and congested 
villa is better than a roomy cottage. If the ceilings 
are high more space must be occupied with the stair- 
case, and so much more useful floor area given up. 
And then the factor of scale comes in again. A room 
which is 12 ft. by 12 feet and 7 feet high gives the 
impression of a good-sized room of the cottage kind, 
but if the ceiling is raised it begins to look like a small 
room at once, and the higher the ceiling the larger the 
scale becomes, and the more the floor area seems to 
shrink, although of the same dimensions. 

The bye-laws reflect faithfully the spirit of base 
materialism which characterised the scientific mind 
in the nineteenth century. ‘The bye-lawyer seems to 
exist continually with his nose in the drains: he 
gives direct encouragement to the disfigurement of 
the countryside with hideous little houss, and he does 
not realise that the cottage, when rightly built, may 
become one of the most beautiful things in creation. 

Mr. EDWARD WILLIS (Chairman of the Council, 
Royal Sanitary Institute) : ‘The opening of the discus- 
sion has not been a speech against all the bye-laws, and 
I think Mr. Baillie Scott himself very much appreciates 
the advantages of many bye-laws. But he seems to be 
particularly troubled by those in regard to height 
Many years ago, during the time that I was articled 
to an architect, I had a-relative who owned some of 
these small cottages, and I remember going occasion- 
ally to collect the rents, and also that some of the rooms 
were no more than 6 feet high, and I wished they had 
been higher, or that they would sometimes have the 
windows open! Many of the residents did not seem 
to appreciate that windows are made to open, and one 
got six feet of congested air which had been there a 
week when one was asked into the room to write the 
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receipt. It made one wish the rooms were more than 
6 feet high. I agree entirely with Mr. Baillie 
Scott in his remarks about the necessity of *‘ scale.”’ 
I am in agreement with him, too, that there are certain 
local surveyors who do not always appreciate the 
spirit of the bye-law so much as its letter; that is 
one of Mr. Baillie Scott’s contentions. He not only 
anathematises the rural surveyor, however, but also 
the surveyors in the membership of the Royal Institute 
in speaking of large flats with a fire-escape staircase. 
Even in that respect I amin sympathy with the necessity 
for providing for the safety of the people who have to 
live in those flats ; and if we were to take Mr. Baillie 
Scott’s views too literally, we should have the country- 
side filled with dwellings that he himself would be very 
grieved about, because bye-laws were instituted for 
the protection of the public from the jerry-builder, 
If you have no bye-laws, the speculating or jerry- 
builder is entitled to build as Mr. Scott would wish to 
build, but without the necessary beauty. And if you 
build cottages with 6-feet high rooms without the 
natural artistic design, you would have worse con- 
ditions and no beauty at all ; whereas in the modern 


cottages built with 8-feet rooms you can get beauty if 


you have a genuine architect designing them. I think 
a good deal of the opener’s paper is written in a 
humorous vein, and is not really to be taken in 
earnest. 

Mr. Baillie Scott spoke of the tyranny of the local 
surveyor ; but how could we be tyrannous with archi- 
tects, when we are afraid of them? When I have 
occasion to write to an architect, I do so in fear and 
trembling, thinking that unless I am very careful 
he will bring the weight of the whole Institute against 
me! But, looking on the other side of the question, 
architects or their staffs do occasionally make mis- 
takes. When you find mistakes on the part of archi- 
tects, it surely shows the usefulness of the surveyor’s 
office when he goes carefully through the plans. | 
could mention occasions in urban district work when 
I have found many slips on the part of the assistants 
who prepared the drawings, and who had not had 
the necessary training. ‘Their work was very good 
artistically, but there were structural mistakes which, 
apart from bye-laws, would have caused serious 
trouble. 

With regard to the room in the roof, Mr. Baillie 
Scott mentioned that there was less floor space and 
less cubic space. On two or three occasions, I have 
made a point of staying at some of the older hotels in 
the country, and when the hotel has been full, I have 
been put into one of the attic rooms; and not only 
have I knocked my head against the beams, but | 
have turned out in the night and have felt that the 
room was horribly close. I do not agree with Mr. 
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Scott that there is more cubic space. I admit there 
is more floor space, but what is the good of floor s; ace 
if you can’t squeeze into it? Where in the attic 
you have a room with the walls five feet high you can 
use this portion for a bed, or for some of the furniiure 
of the room, though I do not quite know what furniture 
you would get in there beyond a wash-stand or ow 
chest of drawers. 

Mr. Scott did not mention anything about orienta- 
tion. I agree it is not in the bye-laws, but I do not 
think there is anything against it, or anything against 
the general arrangement of cottages which can lead 
to both effective plans and effective elevations. But 
again the bye-laws are not responsible, nor are the 
local authorities responsible for the elevations, s 
that the architect has this entirely in his own hands, 
if he can adapt the building to a suitable scale, remem- 
bering that in some cases the rooms must be 8 ft 
high. 

Mr. Scott’s remarks are very interesting from a 
different point of view to that which, I agree, many 
of the local surveyors have; but all surveyors are not 
of the type suggested by him, and I feel that the 
indictment which has been laid down is hard on a 
body of men who have to cultivate the hide of a rhino- 
ceros in dealing with councils ; and they are having 
to work much harder than most people imagine. 
As a rule, the rural surveyor is one of the hardest- 
worked men you can come across. While Mr. Scott’s 
experience with them has been unfortunate—and | 
admit that in one or two of the examples he has given 
their actions were absurd—he would find, I think, 
that the great majority of rural surveyors are par- 
ticularly anxious to work in harmony with architects, 
and yet at the same time carry out the spirit of the 
bye-laws which are certainly, in most matters, ver\ 
useful and I do not think in any way “ Destructive of 
Rural Beauty.”’ 

Mr. G. L. PEPLER (Past President Town Planning 
Institute): I have not been briefed on this occasion, 
Mr. President, and I had no intention of speaking. 
Byelaws are not in my province, but are cherished 
by my friend Mr. Shelley, who will doubtless deal 
adequately with the attack. I imagine he will be 
relieved to find that it is only a sham battle, because 
the only real points of attack have been the heights 
of rooms and the sizes of windows. And I think he 
will be able to show us that these points are not very 
vulnerable ones, since the number of rural authorities 
with bye-lwas which deal with those matters is small. 
If every house and cottage were designed by Mr. 
Baillie Scott, there might be no need to have any 
bye-laws, but the fact is that the great majority of 
houses and cottages are not only not designed by 
him, but they are not designed by any architect at all. 
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Therefore there is a need for bye-laws. He may 
have a good case on the question of heights, but if 
we consider the question of materials, and especially 
the external materials which are used in buildings, 
it notable that many of those who have at heart 
the preservation of rural England appear to consider 
that bye-laws should be strengthened rather than 
weakened. 

Mr. A. N. C. SHELLEY (Ministry of Health) : 

I am ‘“‘a man set under authority,” and I attend 
here on instructions, duly given me in writing. My 
principal instruction is to utter facts and not my own 
opinions, and therefore I shall not be drawn into 
giving opinions of my own, even by Mr. Pepler’s 
provocative allusion to my supposedly “ cherished ”’ 
bye-laws. 

“The best thing I can do is to try to bring the meeting 
down to a basis of fact. With some of the general 
remarks made by Mr. Ballie Scott and Mr. Willis, 
and with one thing Mr. Pepler said, I may be in 
personal agreement ; but what the meeting wants 
from me, I take it, is the fact of what bye-laws there 
are, so far as it is possible to make a statement in 
general terms, and without the notice of the question 
which would be necessary if information were wanted 
as to particular districts. Obviously I do not carry 
in my head what are the bye-laws in force in Wey- 
bridge, (which has been mentioned), but when | 
hear people talk of the bye-laws, in the same way 
as one would say the Atlantic Ocean, I always 
wonder what will come next ; because if there is one 
thing to which I thought architects objected, it was 
the difference in bye-laws in the different districts 
or areas. And the profession cannot have it both 
ways. Either the bye-laws are unreasonably uniform, 
or unreasonably diverse ; they can hardly be both, 
and in so far as they are diverse, you cannot make 
general statements about “‘ the bye-laws ” as a whole. 
In fact, they are probably still too diverse, taking the 
whole country, but more uniform in most particulars 
than they were ten or twenty years ago. Why? 
It is one result of a campaign initiated by Lord Long 
when he was President of the Local Government 
Board in 1905, carried on by Mr. John Burns in 
Ig12—in each of those years a circular was issued 
to local authorities urging that the bye-laws be brought 
up to date, and this was again done by the President 
of the Local Government Board in 1918, and again 
by Sir Alfred Mond in 1922. So there has been a 
continuous policy covering a generation, to bring up 
to date the bye-laws of local authorities. The result 
has been an extraordinary success. Except in three 
or four places, whose bye-laws were made about the 
time of the outbreak of war and are now on the 
point of being brought up to date—all large towns and 
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none of them in the area of Mr. Baillie Scott’s opera- 
tions—and with the further exception of some simple 
by-laws relating to sanitation in rural districts, the 
former bye-laws have been brought up to date, 
often in the last four or five years. 

In 1850, which Mr. Baillie Scott gave as the date 
when the making of bye-laws began, less was known 
about these things than we know now. Model 
bye-laws, issued from the Local Government Board 
were drawn up in 1877, the Board having come into 
existence in 1871. ‘That series was drawn up by my 
predecessor of that date, in consultation with the 
Chief Architect to the Local Government Board and 
the Board’s Medical Advisers, and it was submitted 
to this Institute. I have a letter from the Institute 
in my room, complaining of this series of draft bye- 
laws, not complaining of its being too stringent, but 
that it was not stringent enough, and urging the 
Board not to bother about legal powers, but to run 
the risk of putting into the bye-laws further restrictions 
for which there was no legal authority. Things 
have moved since those davs. I do not know how 
many times that series of model bye-laws has been 
revised and reprinted since 1877; at present it is 
reprinted every twelve or eighteen months, so as _ to 
take advantage of the experience of architects, local 
authorities, and others. You, Sir, were good enough, 
at dinner just now, to put an idea into my head which 
is new to us; no architect had brought it before us 
so far. I mentioned it to Mr. Scott, our chief technical 
adviser in such matters, as we walked from dinner to 
this hall, and I think we shall ask the Minister to 
accept it, and that the next time the model bye-laws 
are reprinted the public will have the benefit of that 
suggestion. 

And that brings me to something I| wish to impress 
on the Institute, as I did when they asked me to give 
a lecture in 1922; it is that you shall let us know if 
you find a difficulty in architectural practice. We get 
extraordinarily little help from practising architects 
in telling us of matters where the bye-laws which 
are in operation are found unduly stringent or 
insufficiently elastic, or otherwise give rise to 
difficulty. 

But 1 must get back to my basis of fact. Mr. 
Baillie Scott’s complaints related principally to the 
bye-laws as to height of rooms. One would have 
gathered, from hearing his remarks, that in rural 
areas generally up and down the countryside, the 
person building a cottage was obliged to have the 
rooms 8 feet high, with 5 feet at the lowest part of 
rooms in the roof. I have obviously not been able to 
have all the bye-laws in this country examined, but 
I have had a sample examined, a sample of counties 
throughout England, then a certain number of rural 
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districts in each county, so as to estimate what propor- 
tion have bye-laws. From this we estimate that 
rather more than 50 rural districts in the country 
have bye-laws as to the height of rooms, and there 
are some 650 rural districts. So much for the spoiling 
of the countryside by bye-laws with respect to the 
height of rooms. And if Mr. Baillie Scott says he 
i3 not interested in the countryside only but in towns 
of the size of Weybridge and Woking—to quote those 
he mentioned—which are becoming suburban dis- 
tricts, even in those places it is exceptional at the 
mresent day to find bye-laws in force with respect 
io the height of rooms. ‘There are more in the 
neighbourhood of London than there are in most 
parts of the country, except Lancashire, where there 
is astrong feeling among local authorities and practising 
irchitects and builders in favour of putting a limit 
on the height of rooms: if you exclude those areas, 
that bye-law is practically confined to the largest 
towns, where there is congestion and a limitation of 
fresh air. Out of more than 1,600 local authorities, 
I doubt whether there are more than 300 which have 
that bye-law in force. As to the external staircase for 
a stone building and for flats, this may have been 
under a local Act of Parliament; if there is such a 
bye-law in force, it is very rare. As to bye-laws 
concerning floor joists and timbers in buildings, which 
he mentioned, there again in the last few years the 
number of local authorities who have adopted bye- 
laws with respect to sizes of timbers in buildings has 
been very small, and where they do adopt them, it 
has for many years been usual for us in the Ministry 
of Health, and the Local Government Board before that, 
to insist that suitable alternatives shall be allowed ; 
so that if sizes for joists are prescribed, the timbers 
must be of such and such scantlings for such and such 
a distance apart; and that if the timber is placed 
further apart, the scantlings can be altered in the 
other direction. Invariably facility is given for moving 
timbers as required. 

The last point I must make is in reply to what Mr. 
Pepler said, that he at all events would desire to have 
more stringent bye-laws. It is no part of my duty to 
express an opinion about that, but it can at least be 
argued that bye-laws in many places have gone too far 
in the way of relaxation, Many local authorities take 
that view, even though others of us take the view that 
an undue measure of restriction drives people to sub- 
terfuges and evasions. It is not for me to-night to 
stand here and hold the balance, or to attempt to say 
how I would myself hold the balance between those 
views. 

But, in conclusion, I will give some further actual 
figures in regard to the series of bye-laws made in the 
lest few years, in substitution, be it remembered, for 
more stringent bye-laws which were previously in force. 
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I will not trouble you with the figures before Sir Alt 
Mond’s circular in 1922, but these are the local aut 
rities who have brought their bye-laws up to date 
have got rid if the old-fashioned restrictions since 1 
vear : 

82 1G20- 4. «a 380 

194 IQ27 .. o- 177 

ace 385 LQ26 os 4 TRS 

I have not the figure for this year,* but it may be less, 
for the good reason that the work is done. 

Mr. W. HARDING THOMPSON [F.]}:) 1 join 
issue with Mr. Baillie Scott as to whether there should 
be bye-laws or not. Probably he would admit there 
should be some, but, on the whole, the rural districts of 
this country are suffering from disfigurement largely 
because there are no bye-laws in operation. I| agree 
with Mr. Baillie Scott that there is a slight difficulty in 
designing, say, a single cottage where the height of the 
room should be 9g feet ; but with an 8-feet-high ceiling 
that is not so difficult, and difficulties disappear al- 
together in the hands of a competent designer when 
there are groups of 4 or 6, As to windows, I think, 
after all, it is a confession of defeat on the part of the 
architect if he says that he must have smail windows to 
get the effect of scale, and of dominance of mass over 
void. He should be able to design as large windows as 
the occupier of the cottage requires. ‘Take one instance. 
In old villages one finds charming shop windows, 
which occupy practically the whole frontage of the in- 
dividual unit ; that is a large window, probably twice 
the size of the cottage window. There is the designer's 
task—namely, to bring the large window into scale 
with the main mass. So there should not be any difhi- 
culty in giving windows as large as hygiene requires, 
or as large as the owner thinks he wants. 

There is one point which is worth bringing up in 
this discussion. It has a bearing on what I should call 
our regulations and their effect on the layout of 
streets. Those regulations have been applied often in 
an unsympathetic way to rural districts, so you find 
many a charming village in this country spoilt by an 
area covered with bye-law streets, which are not de- 
signed according to the traffic they bear, or to the area ; 
they are too large or too small, so that the builder is 
compelled to sell off his land in plots with a very 
narrow frontage, and that leads to those nauseating 
rows of houses with a narrow frontage and a repetition 
of bay windows. 

As to building bye-laws, I think there is no real difh- 
culty facing the architect at the present moment in the 
bye-laws which are in existence. Rural districts sufter 
most from lack of bye-laws ; it is interesting to hear 





* Nr. Shelley has since supplied the figure up to 21 Decem- 
ber 1929, which is again 114. ‘I'he memorandum from which 
these figures were quoted will be found printed at the end of 
the Debate on page 152. 
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thet so many rural districts are devoid of bye-laws. 

Without bye-laws one can put up any number of shacks 

and temporary garages, etc., and they probably dis- 

figure the countryside far more than does the isolated 

sitage which is built rather higher than its predecessor 
hundred years ago. 

enjoyed very much the form in which Mr. Baillie 
Scott put his argument forward, because it had a de- 
lightful touch of humour ; but I should not like visitors 
to leave this room to-night without knowing that some 
architects, at any rate, realise the necessity for fairly 
stringent bye-laws to control the speculative builder, 
who, after all, builds 95 per cent. of the houses in the 
country districts. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F.]: [ have been respon- 
sible for building a few cottages, and I have had some ex- 
perience of them. In my early days, with a young family, 
I took what was not much more than a large cottage ; it 
was really a small farmhouse, built thoroughly in the 
cottage manner, and it taught me many things, many 
lessons. First, it taught me that, provided the windows 
are properly arranged, a room 7 feet 1 inch high was a 
healthy and cheerful room, since the windows were 
carried close to the ceiling. If you have a room 12 feet 
high and the windows 3 feet down from the ceiling, 
there will be a stagnant pond of air below the ceiling. 
In building myself a house I escaped the bye-laws, 
because they were instituted three months afterwards. 
So I did what I liked ; I made my study 8 feet 3 inches 
high, and put the windows close to the ceiling, and it 
is a delightful and healthy room to live in. But that 


CC 


escape from bye-laws was luck, for many of them were 
absurd bye-laws. They stipulated for a height which 


was costly and unnecessary ; they have since been 
modified. Bye-laws should always have reference to 
the locality in which a building is to be placed, and the 
materials of which the structure is to be built, the great 
point being to get the top of, at any rate, one window in 
each room close to the ceiling ; then the height of the 
room such as I have mentioned would be good enough 
for most people. I went through the village in which 
my farmhouse was situated, to measure the ceilings. 
Many were less than 7 feet ; 7 feet 1 inch was about the 
average height, and the people seemed as robust and 
healthy as they well could be. There are many other 
points which architects hardly need telling about, or 
that they should avoid ; but some people doing cottage 
work have neither the name nor the reputation of archi- 
tects. I refer to such things as nailing thin boards out- 
side a brick house to make it look like a half-timbered 
house. It may look like it in a fog, or in the dusk of 
evening, but in the bright light it has a sorry effect. 

| went the other day to see my country builder ; he 
builds very well. But I saw some horrible cottages 
which he had recently put up, and they had a dreadful 
terra-cotta dragon on the end of each gable. I said to 
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him, “* Are you responsible for those beastly dragons ? 
He said “*‘ Some say, ‘ Can’t you put in a bit of taste?’ ”’ 
So his idea of ‘‘ taste”’ is a half-guinea dragon. | 
could not very well tell him “* For every dragon you 
leave out I will give you so much,” or “ For every one 
you put in I will kick you.”’ Yet he is an honest builder 
and does extremely good work, under direction, but he 
panders to the demand for these dragons and anything 
else that his customers “ will have.”’ That is what he 
calls ‘‘ taste.”” This sort of thing is what is doing so 
much to ruin the aspect of the newer cottages being 
built on the byroads of England. What we have got to 
deny én toto and to fight shy of is the pride which apes 
humility, or the humility which imitates pride. 

Mr. J. W. WILTON (Guildford R.D.C.): As 
surveyor to a Rural Authority, I would like to say a 
word, When I was fortunate enough to receive your 
invitation, I wondered what Mr. Baillie Scott would 
have to say on how bye-laws could be destructive 
of rural beauty. We can see that Mr. Baillie Scott 
has a real objection to putting 44 inch brickwork behind 
tiling, and therefore | join issue with him. In our roofs 
we have nothing but rafters and battens, and when 
you bring down the tiles they still require 4} inch 
brickwork behind, and that seems unnecessary. 
That is the only point on which I think Mr. Baillie 
Scott might have a grievance. 

As to the height of rooms, probably not 1 per cent. 
of the rooms show a height of less than 8 ft. So 
even architects think 8 ft. is reasonable, having regard 
to the healthy living there. In a farmhouse you will 
get 7 ft. rooms, because the structural conditions make 
it impossible otherwise. But what if you arrive at a 
room which is only 6 ft. high? Mr. Baillie Scott 
would lower his floor so as to get his 6 ft. 10 in. ; 
why ? It is because he thinks it is desirable from the 
health point of view. 

As to windows, the bye-laws say a window area 
of not less than one-tenth of the floor area. I do 
not think anyone would suggest, for the comfort 
of anyone living in that room, that it is too much. 
Most architects would try to get that if it was pos- 
sible. 

Something has been said about the interpretation 
of the bye-laws by the rural surveyor. It is said to be 
due to a sense of humour. I think most of them have 
got a sense of humour. But, the bye-laws having been 
made, it is the duty of the council surveyor to see that 
they are carried out, whoever is concerned. That 
ought always to be present in the mind, It has also 
been suggested that the legislation has been hard on 
the individual. It always is, but we have got to abide 
by it. I stress particularly the height of the rooms, 
yet the Ministry of Health representative has told us 
that very few bye-laws have mention of the height 
the rooms are to be, and the Ministry will not now 
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approve of bye-laws mentioning the height of rooms 
unless this provision already exists in the bye-laws. 
And I think that is the right attitude, because when you 
say 8 ft. or any other height, it is the duty of the local 
authority to stick to that. It would, however, act 
unfairly to insist on 8 ft. when you are altering old 
buildings. If you can get 7 ft. or 7 ft. 6 in., there is 
no hardship. I have lived in rooms of both heights. 
They cause no oppressive feeling. But when you can 
get a height of 8 ft. it is not too much. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: I do not at all 
agree that 8 ft. is necessary for the height of a room 
in cottage building. Many architects, I am sure, 
make their rooms 8 ft. because they think as it is a 
bye-law regulation they must obey. Many, if they 
felt they were free to do so, would make these rooms 
sometimes no more than 7 ft. from floor to ceiling. 
It is sufficient for health and for lighting, also for 
ventilation purposes. 

Something has been said to-night about the size 
of windows. It was said that one-tenth the area was 
necessary for them ; I do not think it is. You can get 
all you want, in the way of health and air in a cottage 
building, with less than one-tenth for windows. 
Another point concerning the size of windows is that 
you may make your windows much too large, because, 
if you have too much glass in a small room you will 
lower the temperature ; you will make it necessary 
for the unfortunate people who occupy these rooms 
to light fires when otherwise they might have done 
without them. 

Also the last speaker mentioned 4} inch brickwork 
behind a tile hanging, and I understood him to say 
that now we are relieved from that expenditure. | 
had an experience some years ago in which I ventured 
to suggest it was unnecessary, but the local authority 
Was so insistent that it was necessary to spend money 
which was wasted in putting in this 4} inch brickwork 
behind the tile hanging, in addition to other and suffi- 
cient precautions. 

Mr. Shelley, in his remarks this evening, spoke about 
‘** Model Bye-laws.”’ It is going back to ancient history 
to some extent to mention what were called the 
“Model Bye-laws.”’ I do not know if I am right, 
but I understand the “‘ Model Bye-laws ”’ were drawn 
up to apply to London conditions, and were adopted 
with little or no revision for use in rural areas, (Mr 
Shelley : No.) 

Another matter mentioned was the artistic side of 
cottage building. I think it is unfortunate that so many 
people in this country should suppose that an architect, 
because he has some idea of trying to do things in what 
is called an artistic way, should be at once put down 
as a person who cannot be practical because he does 
think in terms of proportion, of scale, and of design. 
Every member of this Institute, I feel certain, looks 
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at his work first of all from the practical, the striic- 
tural point of view, and he never leaves out a stuir- 
case. That is a fairy tale which was told by our grand- 
mothers, and it is entirely out of date at the present 
time. ‘The architect is not a man who “ draws plans,” 
as some people say ; he is a practical man who designs 
buildings, who constructs and builds buildings ; 
he does not ‘‘ make designs ” which cannot be carried 
out structurally, Reasonable bye-laws are necessary 
for the protection of the community. But at present 
they carry little real guarantees of good building, 
and none against the vulgarities of third rate 
design. 

Mr. PERCIVAL BLOW [4.]: I am afraid this 
discussion must have seemed disappointing to those 
who have come from the country, and who hoped they 
might hear something about reducing the restrictions 
which are put upon us bythe local bye-laws, We have 
only heard about the height of rooms, and the rooms 
in attics having ashlaring less than 5 ft. [ask what 
kind of furniture it is suggested can be put into such 
a room, the sides of which are less than 5 ft. in 
height. Is a bedstead to be put against this low 
wall? We have a representative of the Ministry of 
Health here to-night, and he will go back and 
say we architects are not complaining about any- 
thing. We have a good deal to complain about. 
Because a house happens to be a few feet short 
of the required distance from the next we are 
not allowed to put a thatched roof upon it. We appear 
to have confined the discussion to the artistic side 
of the treatment of these cottages in rural areas, and 
[ am disappointed that the whole question has not 
been raised. 

Mr. R. WYNN OWEN [A.]: Carrying my mind 
back to the country cottages with which I was familiar 
in my youth, which were built long before the davs of 
bye-laws, I cannot but think that the bye-laws have 
been of great assistance in securing the essentials of 
health to the people. Doubtless those old cottages 
were admirable, but their occupiers, having no idea 
of the principles of hygiene, abused them, and lived 
in stuffy rooms, never opening the windows. If they 
did, the windows were too small. I do not think 
bye-laws need be a bogy to the architect, but they are 
a restriction to the man who builds from the speculative 
point of view. As to the bye-laws being an impediment, 
[ think Mr. Baillie Scott, by his works which for a 
quarter of a century have been a joy to all of us, has 
himself refuted the arguments which he has put before 
us this evening. No one can say that Mr. Baillie Scott 
puts up anything inferior, from the artistic point of 
view, to what we saw and admired in the old cottages. 
Works of his which doubtless have been carried out 
strictly in accordance with the bye-laws have yet 
produced the very thing we all admire in old work. 
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Nevertheless, one does frequently, in practice, come 
up against peculiarities which one chafes at, and that 
was especially so in one’s younger days. I have a vivid 
reco!lection of a case in which I had to make an addition 
to a house which stood in a rectangular piece of land 
about half an acre in extent, one side terminating at the 
sea and looking over the Irish Sea for a distance of 
about 200 miles. It was in such a position that, as 
I did not wish to interfere with the front elevation, 
I had to encroach upon the space at the rear of the 
house. I felt it was not strictly in accordance with 
the bye-laws, and therefore sought an interview with 
the local surveyor. I was very much struck by the 
man’s attitude. I tried in vain to persuade him 
there was a superabundance of air space on the front 
and 200 miles of open sea at the side. He simply 
said he must have so much air space at the rear. 
That is the sort of thing which architects chafe at. 
We had to alter our plans. We got over it in another 
way; but it was a case in which we came up 
against the unreasonable enforcement of the rigid letter 
of the bye-laws. As a matter of common sense the 
letter of the bye-law might have been relaxed in this 
case. Doubtless there are many architects who would 
build in an admirable manner without any restriction 
from bye-laws, Mr. Baillie Scott, for instance, but when 
we consider that a very large percentage of the work 
that goes up in this country in the way of small rural 
houses and cottages is carried out by men who have 
not the training of architects, we must agree that it is 
essential that there should be some definite regulations 
to keep such people in control, and so the need for 
bye-laws is apparent. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: I think that the diffi- 
culty which presents itself to the framers of bye-laws 
is, that you cannot legislate for every possible con- 
tingency. It is obvious, for instance, that if a tenth of 
the floor space for windows is suitable for the window 
area on the ground floor, it is more than is necessary 
on the first floor, and still more than is necessary on the 
top floor ; and if the amount of light is right for a south 
window, it is not enough for a north window. You 
cannot so frame bye-laws that they will meet every 
detail. I have a friend who is an official in a Govern- 
ment department, and he told me that he spends much 
of his time trying to get round the law to meet par- 
ticular cases. It is true, as Mr. Scott says, that an 8 feet 
or 8 feet 6 inch room is unnecessary. | have built many 
cottages with rooms 7 feet 3 inches, and much of my 
house on the ground floor is only 7 feet 3 inches, and 
the best rooms 7 feet g inches, and I do not think there 
is anything extraordinary about them ; they are com- 
fortable and light. We have been told by Mr. Shelley 
that the question of height is left out in bye-laws in 
many cases, and I think it might be left out in all cases. 
It is not likely that people would go to unreasonable 
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limits in the matter of height of buildings, in their own 
interests ; they will make rooms so that it is possible 
to use them in comfort, and if they do not do so they 
will suffer in pocket when they sell the buildings. In 
support of what others have said, I agree we have 
suffered more from the lack of bye-laws in the matte1 of 
rural beauty than by the operation of bye-laws ; it is in 
places where there are no bye-laws that the worst 
things are done ; cardboard houses and sham antique 
cottages are put up in places where there are no bye- 
laws, and it is desirable, in the interests of everybody, 
to secure a certain minimum standard of building. 
It is a poor minimum at the best, but it is rather a 
disaster than otherwise if we are left to do just as we 
like. ‘Those who are well disposed will do something 
good, but those badly disposed will do something so 
unutterably bad that one would regret the lack of 
bye-laws to restrain them. 

Mr. Baillie Scott only complained of two things ; one 
was the question of the height of rooms, the other the 
question of the size of windows, and there is not very 
much to complain of, I think, on either ground. He 
manages to put up buildings which are very attractive, 
and I do not think any of us have suffered much from 
the disabilities imposed by regulations. I hope we shall 
not agitate for much reduction in the standard which 
has been set up. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [F.]: Mr. Baillie Scott 
referred to the height of ashlaring in attics, but not the 
amount of flat ceiling which the bye-laws required. 
In most districts you must allow half the area of the 
room, which is reasonable, but some of the councils 
require a flat ceiling two-thirds the area of the room, 
which is excessive. One of your predecessors, Mr. 
President, suggested that all bye-laws should be 
abolished, and that an Act be passed compelling every- 
one about to build to employ a competent architect. 

Mr. A. H. BARNES [L.]: I think it is a pity we have 
devoted so much attention in this discussion to the 
height of rooms. I think the most irksome of the 
bye-laws are those which refer to stability. We look at 
these questions from our own particular point 
of view as architects, but the bye-laws are framed 
not only for architects, but more particularly for 
the builders. In fact, bye-laws are to _ protect 
people from those who are not capable of building, and 

they are framed for the worst cases, In the eyes of the 
law, I think, architects do not exist, and it is impossible 
to have bye-laws which refer to one person and not to 
another. The sooner it is acknowledged that there are 
such people as architects and that they are not to be 
tied down to the same level as jobbing workmen the 
better. 

The PRESIDENT : We have had a most interesting 
discussion, and I feel sure I am voicing your sentiments 
if I suggest we pass a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
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Baillie Scott for reading us his opening paper, and for 
having called forth such an interesting discussion. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BAILLIE SCOTT, in reply 
points were raised by the various speakers that I shall 
not have time to deal with them all. But I would refer 
specially to one dealt with by Mr. Shelley ; he said 
there were many districts in which bye-laws are not in 
force. I can only speak from my own experience. I am 
reminded of a verse of Kipling’s about the toad beneath 
the harrow 


: So many different 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each toothprick goes ; 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad. 
I may liken Mr. Shelley to the butterfly ; he preaches 
contentment. I may have been unfortunate, but in 
practice in all the districts I have dealt with I have been 
worried by the conditions as to height of ceiling and 
have had all the usual trouble with the survevor. 

And I would like specially to refer to the surveyor 
who spoke. I am afraid I said something rather unkind 
about surveyors ; I did not mean it as a general state- 
ment. I have come across surveyors who are perfectly 
delightful, who have even said to me ‘‘ You may do 
anything you like.” 

It has been said that in places where bye-laws do not 
exist we have all sorts of shacks, sheds, etc. Well, | 
have always been inclined to think that if building has 
got to be a disease at all, it is better for it to be a tem- 
porary disease than a chronic one ; therefore as these 
shacks and sheds will all disappear very shortly, I would 
prefer those to a set of thick walls and general solid 
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ugliness which you would otherwise get, and wo 
never get rid of. 

One speaker mentioned shop windows in cottag 
I delight in these old shop windows, but I think th»y 
should have sweets in them to make the thing | 
right ! 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacAlister) read 
following letter from Mr. Guy Dawber : 


18 Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 
14 December 192». 


My DEAR PRESIDENT,—I much regret that a previi 
engagement will prevent my being at the meeting on 
Monday coming to hear Mr. Baillie Scott’s paper— on 
a subject that much interests me. 

I have felt, and many others with me, for years past 
that these bye-laws—made originally for crowded 
towns and cities—in their application in rural districts 
have done far more harm than good, certainly as 
affecting the appearance of new buildings—the regula- 
tions as to height of houses, sizes of windows, ruining 
the proportions and scale, factors which either make 
or mar the smaller buildings especially. 

I wonder how many folk realise that hardly one of 
the old cottages throughout the country which we 
all admire so much could be built to-day, as they con- 
travene these absurd bye-laws. 

I hope in the near future drastic revision will take 
place to get them altered and enable houses to be built 
without their appearance being ruined unnecessarily. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) E. Guy Dawser. 





Memorandum 
Revision of bve-lazes with respect to new streets and buildings or with respect to new buildings 
certain matters in connection 


ATTENTION IS DRAWN PARTICULARLY TO THE FIGURES AT THE END. 


The note on the back of the circular of the 1 September 
1922 (after mentioning that copies of the model bvye-laws for 
drafting purposes can be obtained without charge from the 
Ministry, and that extra copies of the circular and of the model 
bye-laws can be bought directly, or through any bookseller, 
from H.M. Stationery Office) explains the scope of the three 
relevant model series as follows : 

“The model bye-laws on this subject are 

** Series 1V.—The full urban model for large towns, indus- 
trial areas and other thickly populated districts ; 

** Series [Va—The rural model (new buildings and certain 
matters in connection with buildings only) intended primarily 
for rural areas ; 





** Series I1V'c.—The interme¢ model, for parts of rural 
districts which have become urban in character, or for sparsely 
populated and residential urban districts, small towns, etc.’ 

Local Authorities who are considering the revision of 





zith buildings. 


existing bye-laws, especially if they have not yet made up their 
mind how to proceed, may like to have the following briet 
historical notes. 


1871. ‘The Local Government Board was created by the Local 
Government Board Act, 1871, and thereby became the 
confirming authority for bye-laws under the Local 
Government Act, 1858, instead of the Secretary of 
State. 

IQIg. In I919 the Board’s powers and duties were trans- 


+ 


ferred to the Minister of Health by the Ministry of 
Health Act, 1919. 

1875. In 1875 the Public Health Act of that year re-enacted 
the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1555 
(under which bye-laws on this subject were made) with 
various amendments. 

1877. In 1877 the Local Government Board issued thei 
original model series of bye-laws for use under section 
157 of the Act of 1875, Various alterations were made 
in this model series from time to time during tl 
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remainder of the century, and additional or substitutional 
clauses were issued as experience suggested. 

Section 23 of the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890, gave rural authorities certain limited powers 
to make bye-laws without the formalities attendant 
on their doing so under the Act of 1875, and extended 
the powers of urban authorities. 

In 1901 the rural model was issued for the guidance 
of Local Authorities who derived their power of making 
bye-laws from the Act of 1890. Between 1890 and 1901 
it had been necessary for these authorities to frame their 
own proposals without the aid of a model, or to select 
clauses within the limit of their powers from the full 
‘‘ urban ”’ series, and thus the issue of a specifically 
‘rural ’’ model may be said to mark the first definite 
and public step in what the Departmental Committee 
on Building Bye-laws subsequently called ‘‘ the 
development of the Board’s policy in favour of less 
stringent bye-laws.”’ 

In 1903 the urban model was entirely recast, various 
alterations and supplementary clauses which had 
accumulated since 1877 being brought into the text. 

In 1905 the intermediate model was issued. 

In 1906 the Board issued a circular to all rural 
authorities, requesting those who had bye-laws in force 
of a more exacting type than the rural model to consider 
whether they could be reduced in scope. 

In 1912 the Board issued a further circular to all 
Local Authorities, urban and rural, urging more strongly 
that any bye-law of an old-fashioned and restrictive 
type should be brought up to date. In connection with 
the issue of this circular they gave directions for the 
three series of model bye-laws to be again completely 
overhauled. 

Since that date it has been customary to reprint a 
small stock only (enough to last for a few months at a 
time) so that any suggestions of general utility arising 
from the latest experience of Local Authrorities (or other- 
wise) may be incorporated in the models without delay. 

In this way considerable alterations have been made 
since 1912, but the editions of 1912 marked so thorough 
a revision of the models previously in use that they may 
be treated as the starting point for all subsequent issues. 

In 1914 the President of the Local Government 
Board set up a Department Committee ‘* to consider 
the control at present exercised in England and Wales 
over the erection of buildings and the construction of 
streets by means of bye-laws and local regulations, and 
their effect upon building and development, and to 
make recommendations.”’ 

The work of the Committee was interrupted by the 
War and their report was not presented until November 
Igid. 

Earlier in 1918 the Board had issued a memorandum 
which defined their own policy as follows :—‘‘ It may 
be assumed that the Board definitely desire the repeal 

. of all series of bye-laws made before 1goo, and at 
least the examination and amendment of all those made 
between 1900 and 1912. Even bye-laws made since 
1912 may in some Cases . usefully be reconsidered 
and relaxed.” 

The Departmental Committee reporting later in the 
same year made a similar recommendation, to which 
the Minister’s circular of 1 September 1922 called 
attention. ‘heir main recommendation was carried 
into effect in section 13 of the Housing, etc., Act, 1923 
(since re-enacted as section 1o1 of the Housing Act, 
1925). 

At the end of this memorandum an account is given 
in tabular form of the progress in getting rid of old- 
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fashioned bye-laws since the circular letter of 1912 and 
the new editions of the model series in that year. Any 
series confirmed in 1912 itself might be based upon 
earlier editions of the model, and therefore confirma- 
tions in 1912 are excluded from the table below. 

In the years following 1912 there will no doubt have 
been a few series confirmed which had similarly been 
begun before the editions of 1912, and some series 
made by Local Authorities, who, on account of marked 
increase in population or other local reasons, con- 
sidered that it was necessary to impose additional 
requirements. ‘These have, however, been few and it 
may be taken that almost all the bye-laws confirmed since 
the end of 1912 have taken the place of more exacting 
provisions previously in force in the same districts, and 
therefore form part of the modern movement for 
reducing rather than increasing the restrictions imposed 
by means of bye-laws upon building and development. 
Some of them even take the place of local Acts of Parlia- 
ment controlling building, which the Local Authorities 
concerned have abandoned (procuring their repeal by 
a fresh local Act or by Provisiona! Order) so as to secure 
the elasticity of modern bye-laws under the Public 
Health Acts. 

The following table gives the number of new series of bye- 
laws based on one or other of the three model series mentioned 
at the beginning of this memorandum, confirmed in the years 
mentioned : 


N.B. 


1913 «. ni 55 1922 30 
rola .. ota 109 1923 s2t 
mos. .. a 69 1924 194T 
1916 .. ae 15 1925 3851 
Ory «. <x 15 1926 3801 
1918 .. 6 6 1027... 1777 
I9Ig .. oa II 1928.. ce 1147 
1920 .. - 6 1929 (up to and 
rat .. ie 12 including 21 
December) 114T 


Each of the years from 1923 to 1926 thus showed a very 
great advance: 1924 passed the combined total of the two 
previous best vears (1914 and 1923) for the removal of restric- 
tions upon building ; 1925 all but doubled the figures of 1924 
and surpassed the combined total of the ten years before 1923 ; 
1926 would have surpassed 1925, had it not been necessar 
in the last week of the year to send back to Local Authorities 
several series of bye-laws for the correct!on of errors which 
ought to have been found and corrected before the bye-laws 
were formally adopted and forwarded for the Minister's 
confirmation, 

The drop in 1927 to 177— itself a noteworthy figure—means 
that the task, of bringing up to date bye-laws of an obsolete 
type, was already nearing completion at the beginning of the 
year. At the end of 1927 there were hardly any districts with 
bye-laws of older date than 1913. In the second half of 1927, 
most of the Local Authorities whose bye-laws made 
between 1912 and 1922 were asked to consider those improve- 
ments which experience suggests: they have in general 
expressed themselves as willing to bring their bye-laws up to 
date, so as to encourage the country’s trade by removing 
obstacles to the use of modern methods and materials. De- 
tailed analysis of the confirmations for the last few years shows 
a tendency for the rural model to be adopted rather than the 
intermediate, and the intermediate rather than the urban, 
so that the movement in favour of greater freedom is even 
stronger than appears from a statement of the totals. 

Ministry of Health, 

December 1929. 
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Bach’s Music and Church Acoustics 


BY HOPE BAGENAL 


: tne ot 


sense 


N Germany, architecture” i1 
Raumkunst, or the art of enclosed space 
linked with music. Behind the eighteenth century 
concert room tradition already discussed* there lies 
the music that had as its home the Lutheran church, 
with its peculiar acoustics. 
At the Reformation 
acoustics were made in two kinds. 
language took its place beside Latin in the office of the 


3, is closely 


affecting church 
First, German as a 


changes 


church, and, secondly, side galleries were added to the 
churches in addition to the west galleries already exist- 
ing, so that congregations were increased in proportion 
to air volume, and therefore reverberation was corre- 
spondingly shortened.t Medieval Latin lan- 
guage for song provides a beautiful series of tones for 
a Gothic church with a long reverberation; it has 
massive open vowels with the most delicate consonant 
divisions ; it is homogeneous in its refinement and 
strength. Consider in the B Minor Mass the soprano 
word unigenite and then the shout of Sanctus by the 
whole choir. German, the other hand, while 
retaining a grand series of open vowels, has in addition 
a great number of contrasting consonants, Compare in 
the old carol the words Puer natus in Bethlehem with 
Ein kind geborn zu Bethlehem. ‘The latter as a tone 
sequence is more vivid and more punctuated, All that 
seems harsh to English ears in the spoken German 
falls into focus in song or oratory ; the language seems 
to have golden vowels and steel consonants. 

This is not fanciful. ‘There is a particular sound 
quality that can be defined as “‘ carrying power.” It 
has not to do with intensity or amplitude, but arises 
from the fact that a particular range of pitch is more 
audible to the human ear than the rest of the scale. 
Now, sounds having pitch-components within that 
range can be heard better than purer sounds without 
such pitch-components. It is this fact that causes the 
well-known carrying power of syren noises, and ex- 
plains why a staccato passage on a horn or reed instru- 
ment can be heard more clearly in a cathedral than the 
same passage on strings. It is quite possible to impart 
a reed tone to the voice, as in the case of the Vatican 
choir, and such a tone increases the audibility of the 
direct sound besides causing a less reverberation. 
The acoustic effect in music of the German z and sch 
sounds is something similar; not only do they carry 
the sense in a large building, but they also modify 


as a 


on 


* R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, 21 September 1929. 

7 Reverberation—the time taken for a sound to die away 
in any room after the source has ceased—can be measured in 
seconds : it varies inversely as the absorbing power, and 
directly as the air-volume. 
tA less reverberation is caused because high-pitched com- 
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vowels and transition tones. They influence wha 
Byrd calls ‘‘ the life of the words.” ‘Thus they hay 

considerable instrumental value, and must have con- 
tributed to the development of oratorio and cantata | 

the church. 

But Latin was not superseded in the Luthera 
church services. Luther, unlike Knox and Cranmer. 
was a musician, and preserved much of the Holy Offic 
in Latin—namely, Kyrie and Gloria, the Credo, the 
Hore and Magnificat. Latin ” and “ music ” were 
the two important subjects taught in the schools 
Latin was the language of manners and of public 
address, and the monumental Latinity of the German 
educated classes can be seen, well on into the eighteenth 
century, in Bach’s own letters. This meant that con- 
gregation and musicians were accustomed in church to 
both sets of vowel tones—the German and the Latin 
and also that choral works were composed in both 
Bach wrote comparatively little to Latin words as 
compared to German, but that little contains the 
B Minor Mass, in which the great Latin choral tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages seems to culminate. In Bach’s 
work and in St. Thomas Church at Leipzig the Latin 
Mass and the German Cantata existed for a while side 
by side. But the dramatic value of German and also 
the whole development of orchestral instruments 
tended to reinforce the Cantata and Oratorio. Orches- 
tral instruments had invaded the German church pro- 
bably with the early Gospel or New Style ‘‘ Motet ’ 
music but owing to acoustic causes they were able to 
remain there and take their place in a rapid co-opera- 
tive development that culminated in the west gallery 
of the Thomaskirche under Bach. ‘The orchestral 
introduction to the Cantata was probably the earliest 
purely orchestral composition.$ But in the choruses 
and hymns the instruments were not mere accompani- 
ments to voices: they were true parts and had to be 
heard distinctly. ‘The character of Bach’s composi- 
tions as works of art lies in a close thematic inter- 
course between voices and instruments. In his double 
choruses with instrumental accompaniment each voice 
has a melody, each chorus is complete in itself, the 
instrumental parts together form a unit, and the whole 
is a grand harmony. 

Also instruments were developing technically and 
were the object of attention. Master musicians were 
often skilled instrument makers and builders. As an 


“<“ 


ponents are relatively more absorbed by ordinary wall sur- 
faces than are low-pitch components ; this is shown by the 
Sabine curves. 

§ Bitter. Life of Bach. Abridged translation, by J. Kaye 
Shuttleworth. 1873. P. 45. 
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instance of this I can only mention here Bach’s own 
practical craftsmanship in organ building and organ 
specification, and his designing of new instruments 
such as his viola pomposa and lute clavicembalo. The 
significance of this is that instrument makers, especially 
organ builders, inevitably acquire some knowledge of 
room acoustics, and Bach himself had a reputation in 
this respect ; on a visit to the Berlin Opera House in 
1747 he is said to have remarked upon the whispering 
gallery of the sa/on and foretold its effects. 

- That Bach was sensitive to acoustics is also sug- 
gested by Dr. Sanford Terry as a reason for his strong 
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remember that the works were performed as soon as 
written. 

What kind of building, therefore, was St. Thomas’ ? 

The church has considerable character. It is as 
large as a small cathedral. The plan and section are 
given in Figs. 1 and 2, and views in Figs. 3 and 4, 
The acoustic analysis is given at the end of the article. 
The church is a late Gothic, three aisled building of 
Augustinian foundation with level vaults, no transepts, 
and a narrow altar-place or chancel set not in the same 
straight line as the nave. It was dedicated in 1496, and 
in 1539 was taken over by the Reformers, who removed 
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preference for the Thomaskirche as compared to the 
Nicolaikirche at Leipzig.* He conducted music in each 
under the terms of his Cantorship on alternate Sun- 
days over a period of twenty-seven years, and wrote 
roughly a new cantata every month. Bach ‘‘ composed 
at least 265 Cantatas during the twenty-seven years of 
his Cantorship.”+ More significant still, Dr. Terry is 
of opinion that most of, perhaps all of, his large works 
were composed for production in St. Thomas’. The 
reaction of the church as an instrument upon the 
composer is obvious, and more especially so when we 

* lhe latter was a smaller building with cramped organ 
gallery on the south sisle, and from an executant point of view, 
though not necessarily from a hearer’s point of view, would 
certainly have been less satisfactory. 
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LeEtpziG ‘THOMASKIRCHE: THE PLAN 


choir-screen and side altars, and made of it a parish 
church under the Leipzig Municipality. Engravings of 
the middle sixteenth century show it externally much 
as it is to-day, and the shell of the church with the 
major interior dimensions has remained unchanged, 
giving an air-volume of some 640,000 cubic feet. The 
vaulting under the galleries suggests that the church 
was originally planned with a west gallery which was 
prolonged one bay down each aisle.{ This is likely, 
since a west gallery in German churches goes back 
into medizval times, and may have developed naturally 

t Terry, C.S. Bach: 
[ See Gurlitt, C. 


+ 
Sachsen. Leipzig. 


a Biography. P. 177. 
Bau und Kuntstdenkmaler des Konigreichs 
Vol. I, p. 45. 
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Fic. 3.—Leipzic T'HOMASKIRCHE 
INTERIOR : LOOKING EAsT 


out of the Romanesque tribune galleries which are 
occasionally found at the west end. ‘The existing 
gallery fronts, however, both on the west and all along 
the sides are of an early Renaissance design in red 
sandstone dating from the end of the sixteenth century. 
In 1707 there were further alterations, and yet more 
galleries were built together with small boxes and 
numerous staircases. A drawing in the church archives 
shows at the west end two tiers of galleries—the upper 
one holding the choir and organ, the lower used evi- 
dently as a kind of Joge. Above the existing side 
galleries the same drawing shows an upper tier. This 
tier was probably used for private boxes, An interior 
view in the Stadtmuseum (Fig. 5) shows the numerous 
private boxes or ‘“‘ swallows’ nests.’’ These boxes were 
comfortably furnished, and within them on _ high 
festivals important Hofrathen and Biirgermeisters 

connoisseurs in Passion Music—reclined at their ease 
behind curtains that could be slightly drawn so as just 
not to hide the crowds below. From these ‘ nests ”’ 
also various members of the school council kept a 
critical eve on the boys of the Thomaschule in the 
gallery, and on old Bach rising from the clavier for the 











* Good examples of these boxes still surviving can be seen 
in the town church at Weimar. 
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choruses with a tight roll of music for baton.* The 
encroachment of galleries and boxes in this way was 
due to the Lutheran system of church government, 
which placed the church under the town council. But 
it also showed the importance and popularity of the 
church as a building, and we must remember that it 
created the acoustic conditions that made possible the 
seventeenth century development of Cantata and 
Passion. The building became in fact a kind of religious 
opera house. In Bach’s time the gallery at the east end 
of the nave held an extra organ. The “ swallows’ 
nests” and upper tier of side boxes were swept away 
in 1877, at which time the present arrangement of west 
gallery and organ was made. But the seating in Bach’s 
time would have been less dense, and reverberation 
would have been only slightly less, with a full con- 
gregation, than at present. The reverberation figure 
for a festival congregation of 1,800 at the present day 
works out at 2} seconds. This figure represents a 
compromise between cathedral and concert room con- 
ditions. An English Gothic church of this size would 
have some four or five seconds’ reverberation, with a 
full congregation, whereas a concert hall seating 1,800 
would probably have not more than 13 seconds with 
the building full. At St. Thomas’ also the source of 





Fic. 4. Leipzig THOMASKIRCHE 
EXTERIOR : FROM THE WEsT 
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sound is well placed. The position of the choir and 
orchestra in the west gallery enables them to make use 
of the level vault as a reflector, and tone is in fact 
directed down on the congregation without noticeable 
echo paths. In Bach’s time the choir were slightly 
higher. A third point is the large amount of resonant 
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reason, and this fact has profoundly influe: 
medizval music. But in the Thomaskirche th 
seems to be no special region of ‘‘ response,” proba')| 
due to the unicellular nave, the absence of transe 
and to the comparatively short reverberation. And 
find that Bach was not restricted, but wrote his works 
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Fic. 5.—Le1pzic THOMASKIRCHE: INTERIOR VIEW 


wood area present—as much as 15,200 square feet. 
Fourthly, the church has no “ note ”’ or fixed tonality. 
The note of a large church—generally treble A—gives 
a preference to works in the key of A, and makes 
unaccompanied singing in any other key more difficult. 
The “‘ reciting note ”’ or ‘‘ Collect tone ” in any large 
church is generally treble A or A flat, for the same 


in all kinds of keys. Also he was able, owing to the 
moderate reverberation of the Lutheran church or 
chapel, to write fugues for the organ with rapid bass 
parts. Many of the fugues owing to their tempo are 
lost in cathedrals, the bass parts becoming nothing but 
a confused roaring. If Bach had had to play in King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, instead of in a Lutheran 
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building having a comparatively short reverberation, 
he would not have composed fugues with such parts. 
But though exact phrasing is possible in St. Thomas’ 
the singing tone of voices is not sacrificed. On any 
Friday or Saturday the visitor may hear the boys of 
the Thomasschule singing motets and Latin Psalms 
by Palestrina and Vittoria. 

Having noted these things I attended the bi-centen- 
ary performance of the St. Matthew Passion Music 
with interest. ‘The ordinary festival arrangements of 
the church were followed. ‘The chancel was filled with 
seats facing west. Carpets were laid on gangways. 
The total congregation was about 1,800. The gallery 
contained a choir of 150 and orchestra of 60—far in 
excess of the forces employed by Bach. The continuo 
was taken on the organ and the recitative accompani- 
ments on a large harpsicord. The performance under 
Dr. Straube was a revelation of tone full and powerful 
but highly disciplined. The soloists had not to strain. 
The orchestra though large was grouped and trained 
for its parts, and the parts “‘ were heard like silken 
threads instead of cotton’: the tone of strings spec- 
ially benefited from the large wood area. Strings and 
voices were complementary and thus the true architec- 
tonic design of the music was instantly perceived. Also 
there was no dragging. ‘The new German church tempo, 
the fruit of an intelligent scholarship, was obvious and 
one recalled those words in the Bach necrology “ he 
was very accurate, and extremely sure in the tempo 
which he generally took very briskly.”* By the con- 
gregation seated in the nave facing east the choir was 
not seen ; the high piers and fine proportions of the 
church alone presented themselves, and at times music 
and architecture combined to reveal the genius of pure 
Structure. 

St. Thomas is in fact a home for the music and this is 
soon realised when we try in England to find a suitable 
auditory either for the B Minor Mass or the Matthew 
Passion Music. The concert hall performance with its 
Handelian technique has obvious disadvantages—the 
massed instruments have first to make themselves heard 
against the chorus and the chorus must shout against 
its own absorption. Yet a small choir and small orches- 
tra in a crowded concert hall will not give the body of 
tone required. On the other hand, in a cathedral nave 
having a long reverberation although choral tone is 
enhanced strings at ordinary tempo are only articulate in 
the upper registers, ’cellos and double basses are almost 
inaudible, staccato passages run together, brass is 
generally far too loud, and male soloists sound harsh, 
That this is not more recognised by musicians is due to 
the fact that conductors situated near their sound 
source get enough direct sound to steer by. But it is 
far otherwise to listeners in the body of the church. 
Thus, at the Canterbury festival in August, 1929, a 


* As quoted by Schweitzer in J. S. Bach, Vol. I, p. 210. 
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velarium hung over the orchestra reduced reverbera- 
tion locally to a point suitable for a microphone pick- 
up but the Observer critic (Mr. A. H. Fox Strangeways) 
reported as follows :—‘‘ Reverberation blurred al! 
orchestral effects the difficulty arose with any sort 
of filagree. Elgar’s ‘ Enigma Variations’ and Bach’s 
tripartite strings in the third Brandenburg were mostly 
chaos,”’ 

The Bach Cantata Club had therefore a real problem 
in acoustics when they had to choose an auditorium, and 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster (Fig. 6) whether by 
accident or design they found the satisfactory com- 
promise between church and concert hall conditions, 

St. Margaret’s, a Perpendicular church with wood 
ceilings and without transepts, has had an acoustic 
history eventful as St. Thomas’. It too was reformed 
not long after it was completed and its painted screen 
and altars were torn down. Its walls have heard Latin 
mass, Anglican Liturgy, and Independent sermon. As 
chapel extraordinary to the Commons it was known as a 
good preaching place and was the scene of Dr. Usher’s 
sermons. It received from Wren in 1681 an enormous 
centrally placed pulpit and galleries.¢ It had originally 
an apse at the east end. In the eighteenth century organ 
and choir were placed in a western gallery but in the 
nineteenth century all galleries were swept away and 
the church was restored by Gothic scholars nearly to 
its medieval form. 

It is without a marked “ note,’’ has a very large wood 
area and with a full congregation of 1,000 gives a rever- 
beration of just under two seconds. The analysis in 
table form is given at the end of the article. Both St. 
Margaret’s and St. Thomas’ have wood floors to the 
pews with air space beneath giving highly resonant 
areas, 

The success of the church was clearly shown at the 
English bi-centenary performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion, performed by the Club on November 27th, 
1929, under Mr. Kennedy Scott. Comparing the two 
performances—the English and the German—in retro- 
spect, each so scholarly, one is conscious not only of 
two techniques but also of two interpretations of the 
structure of Bach’s music, of two languages with their 
underlying vowel scales each with a different emotional 
content, and modifying both two church forms each 
with its roots in a rich but distinct medizval culture, 
The Cantata Club had limited its forces to little more 
than those originally used by Bach. Mr. Kennedy 
Scott employed about 35 voices and 27 instruments 
including a harpsichord, and had this advantage that 
the instruments could make themselves heard without 
any effort against the voices : each instrument had to 
be as a soloist and the delicacy and incorporation of the 
performers in the dexterous counterpoint was obvious, 
Also the choir, under the acoustic conditions of St. 


t Westlake’s St. Margaret's, Westminster, p. 68. 
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Margaret’s, had the “fullness” though not the 
“strength ” of tone of the larger German choir, and 
this was helped not only by the right reverberation but 
by the longer sound path to the roof and down again 
which is given by a floor position of the choir. The 
beautiful cantabile tone both of soloists and chorus was 
achieved by making use of the church as an instrument. 
Thus the chorales at St. Margaret’s, unaccompanied, 
and sung with contemplation had a beauty of escape, 
and were unlike the German chorales which came like 
great organic beats in the structure of the drama. On 
the other hand, the German choir position on a western 
gallery, with its tone delivery from the vault gave an 
advantage in attack. There was nothing in St. Mar- 
garet’s so shattering as the German rendering of ‘‘ Loose 
Him! Leave Him! Bind Him Not!” and of the 
music that follows with its ordered instrumental con- 
flict and shouting of gargoyles as though a Gothic roof 
had come alive. And this intense German quality was 
made possible by the language. Bach is supreme in his 
use both of the vowel scale underlying the music and of 
the penetrating German consonants. Just as Milton in 
English verse can take a word and summon into it a 
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whole world of experience so can Bach when he 
breathes the word bete or sings schmerzen. Without 
this first music of the language the English version 
was cold, and by comparison, colourless. But this was 
inevitable. And this very elimination left a marvellously 
clear musical profile—a universality of artistic effect. 
Thus in more ways than one the English was the render- 
ing of the sanctuary with its few consecrated voices, the 
German the rendering of the nave with its breath as of 
the people. We have seen indeed that the masses by 
invading the German church created the tone con- 
ditions under which such music was made possible, and 
in Germany the people, whether silent or quietly 
following the chorales, seem a part of the performance 
while the music is known intimately to a very great 
number. At St. Margaret’s we were listeners only, 
in a church restored to its medizval forms, and attentive 
to our singers who were making use of the original 
acoustic conditions much as they had been made use of 
in medizval times. In both it was made evident that in 
such supreme musical works personal Christianity is 
likely to be preserved more safely against attack than 
formerly behind the walls of monastic fortresses. 





LEIPZIG —ZTHOMASKIRCHE 
REVERBERATION TABLE 
Volume 640,000 cu. ft. Seating, 1,800 (Congregation) Cube per seat, 355 cu. ft. 





dle pitch 


Absorbent. Remarks. Area 5q. ft. Coefficient. No. of Adjustment. Net No. 
or No. Units. of Units. 
Plaster on rubble, stone walls | Lime plaster distem- 38,000 0°025 g50 f Adjustments 950 
and brick vaults pered made in the 
separate 
items] 
Stone gallery fronts and piers Red sandstone, slightly 4,000 0:03 120 Add 10", for 132 
porous breaks and 
mouldings 
Marble floor to Sanctuary ' 1,500 ores 15 15 
Window glass in lead and iron Responds to middle 3,400 0'027 g18 Add 25", for Ls47 
frames pitch transmission 
Wood panelling in aisles and Oak. Responds to low 3,000 orl 300 300 
Sanctuary middle pitch 
Wood panelling in galleries Oak. Responds to high 1,g0o orl 190 Igo 
middle pitch 
Wood floors to pew areas Air space 1 ft. under 5,100 orl 510 Less 10°, for 459 
deal boards. High shading 
middle pitch. Very 
resonant 
Wood floors to galleries Responds to high mid- 5,200 orl 520 Less 10°, tor 4658 


shading 
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LEIPZIG THOMASKIRCHE 
REVERBERATION TABLE—CONTINUED 







































Absorbent. Remarks. Area Sq. ft. Coefficient. No. of Adjustment. Net 
or No. Units. | of U1 
Sa a ee ee s e actate sect ree ee ae . 
| 
Lino. on remainder gangways No undermat 4,000 0°04 160 16 
Carpeting, nave and Sanctu- Exposed 520 Or15 78 ks 
ary No undermat 
Wood pew ends and exposed Oak varnished 2,000 0:06 120 12 
desks 
Curtains in Sanctuary Heavy tapestry 390 o-2 78 78 
Curtains in galleries and over Thick wool 1,000 O15 150 15 
nave door 
. > ¥ aay 7 > Salas ea | 
Brocade panels and canvases in 840 o'l $4 | 84 
Sanctuary } 
LAAT eee Se eS et ——! 
Organ chamber and opening Wood and pipes 550 0°08 44 | 44 
Pew seats in nave and galleries Large deal tip-ups in 1,613 Average 0°3 454 } 454 
plus few chairs nave. Gallery pews. per 
Cane _ chairs. No seating | 


cushions 






TOTAL PERMANENT ABSORPTION 











































Full congregation On pews and seats as 1,800 4°7 less 7,920 7,920 
above o°3=4°4 
per 
person 
One-third congregation On pews and seats as 600 4°7 less 2,640 2,640 
above O°3=4°4 
per 
person 
Choir and orchestra Neglect seats 210 4°7 987 937 
V 
Reverberation .. t AX 0°05 
‘Full congregation (1,800) .. 2°5 seconds 
‘ Ons third congregation (600) «s wes se 
| Rehearsal (210) ei \. Sie 
Empty a 66 ,,; 
ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER 
REVERBERATION TABLE. 
Volume 257,000 cu. ft. Average seating, 1,000. Cube per seat, 257 cu. ft. 
Absorbent. Remarks. Area ornum- (efficient. No. of Adjustment. Net No. 
ber sq. ft. Units. of Units. 
Masonry. Ragstone not plas-_ Friable and slightly por- 10,900 0°03 327 Plus 5% for 343 
tered ous breaks, 
Monuments, 
etc. 
Stone’and tile flooring 

















BACH’S MUSIC AND CHURCH ACOUSTICS 
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Sf. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER— 
REVERBERATION TABLE—CONTINUED 


























Absorbent. Remarks. Areaor num-) Coefficient. No. of Adjustment. Net No. 
ber sq. ft. Units. of Units. 
(slass in lead panes Responds to middle 4,000 0°027 108 Add 25% for 135 
tones transmission 
Glass panes in choir screens Responds to middle and 112 0'027 3 3 


middle high 



























































Wood ceilings 7,250 0:06 435 435 
\Vood panelling in chancel Responds to middle 300 orl 30 3° 
tones 
Wood pew flooring Responds to low middle 4,620 0:06 277 Less 10° for 250 
tones shading 
; Elm pews. Back and end Responds to middle 5,250 0°06 315 315 
panels tones sq. ft. 
Elm pew seatings With a number of seat 1,000 o'2 200 200 
mats seats per seat 
Hassocks 10 in. X15 in. 5 in. No. O'5 500 Less 10°, for 450 
1,000 each shading 
Organ case Wood and pipes 504 0-08 50 50 
Curtains. Flags. Altar carpet 250 Average 30 30 
o'12 


TOTAL PERMANENT ABSORPTION .. .. 2,293 











Choir 30 4°7 141 141 
i Congregation full Coeff. 4°7 —0°2 = 4°5 1,000 4°5 4,500 4,500 
Congregation, one-third Coeff. 4°7 —0°2=4°5 330 4°5 1,500 1,500 


{ Congregation, full oe 
| Congregation, one-third. . 

Rehearsal... .. .. .. = 
| Empty 


Reverberation .. t= 
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The R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal and Diploma 1925 


Presentation to J. Murray Easton [| F.] and Howard Robertson [F.] 
MR. HENRY V. ASHLEY, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


The CHAIRMAN : Before the announcement of the 
Award of Prizes, etc., is made, there is one other pleasing 
duty I have to perform. It is the presentation to Messrs. 
Easton and Robertson of the R.I.B.A. Medal and Diploma 
for a London Building completed between 1926 and 1928. 

Most of you, I expect, have seen this building—the New 
Hall of the Royal Horticultural Society in Westminster. I 


The Presentation was then made. 

Mr. J. MURRAY EASTON [F.] said : There must 
ways be some doubt as to the merits of a building in ( 
eyes of producers of other buildings, and I feel that ny 
partner and | are very much indebted to the Jury for turn- 
ing a blind eye to the imperfections of the building, and a 
magnifying glass on its merits. We take the honour rather 


THE RoyaL HorTICULTURAL SOcCIETY’s NEW HALL: GREYCOAT STREET ELEVATION 


had another lock at it recently, and I feel it to be a fine 


essay mainly in reinforced concrete. The front in Greycoat 
Street is dignified and restrained, while the interior is par- 
ticularly interesting 
immense height seem to typify the great forest trees, and 
the little touch of delicate and refined detail in other parts 
of the building symbolises, to my mind, flower gardens and 
orchards, with which the work of the Roval Horticultural 
Society is so intimately associated. ‘The building is un- 
doubtedly a great achievement, and I am sure 
is to be congratulated on the success of this great under- 
taking. The Royal Institute desires to honour these archi- 
tects by presenting the medal and diploma to them. 


: . ; 
the society 


those fine ferro-concrete trusses of 


as a tribute to the spirit and intention of the building, than 
the actual achievement, in which we recognise many deti- 
ciencies. We tried, in it, to achieve a direct solution of the 
problem, rather than to perform any architectural feat. We 
are very grateful for the honour which has been bestowed 
upon us, and on behalf of my partner and myself, [ wouid 
like to include many people to whom any modern building 
must oWe its success ; Dr. Oscar Faber, the engineer, with- 
out whom we could scarcely have adventured such a build- 
ing, Mr. Mackintyre, and our own staff in the office, who 
worked most enthusiastically and loyally on it. And, 
finally, the builders, who gave us mest admirable 


work. 
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Sir WILLIAM LAWRENCE (Member of the Council, 
Royal Horticultural Society) : Before we secured the ulti- 
mate result which appears in the New Hall of the Horti- 
cultural Society, we had a pretty stiff fight. There were 
many plans before us ; there were many people keen on 
what I described as a barn design. And there was another 
which was called ‘“* New Moorish.’”’ There were many who 
could not understand a hal! which had not got cupolas, and 
I still wonder why the main entrance in Greycoat Street 


n i: 2 ew ’ . ' 7 
THE RoyaL HorricuLTURAL Society’s New HALL: INTERIOR OF MAIN HALL LOOKING EAST 


has not got cupolas. The answer is that it would not serve 
any useful purpose. 

We had a very happy time working with Messrs. Easton 
and Robertson. I used to try to impress on my colleague 
that when an architect was building a building he ought to 
have at least some say in the matter ; and I think Mr. 
Easton will bear me out that I got severely reprimanded in 
in the matter. I remember that we had some disputes 
about certain details, and we were told that such things 
could be left to a secretary and were not the concern of an 
architect, who was concerned merely with the building and 
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not with the details of its ornamentation and the furniture 
of that building ! 

At any rate, gentlemen, | think the building can be said 
to be a great success ; it is admirably suited to its purpose. 
At the International Exhibition of Sculptors we had many 
visitors from the Continent, and they were unanimous in 
saying no better building had ever been planned for the 
exhibition of flowers and plants ; that the lighting was 
extraordinarily good, so that the plants looked at their best. 


hee 4 aa Mi 





Capt. H. WYKEHAM (representing Messrs. Foster and 
Dicksee) : 1 would first of all, on behalf of my firm, offer 
my sincere congratulations to Messrs. Easton and Robert- 
son on receiving the Medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. I hope that a very small portion of that honour 
may reflect on my firm. This building probably offered 
greater technical difficulties than any building which has 
been carried out lately. And it was carried out more or less 
in contract time, which, considering the weather we have 
during part of the vear, is not the usual thing in the build- 
ing trade. 
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Reviews 


WROUGHT IRON AND ITS DECORATIVE USE 
By Maxwell Ayrton and Arnold Silcock [FF.1 40. 
Lond. 1929. [Country Life.| £2 2s. 

This excellent book deals almost entirely with the work 


of the past, and with the decorative ironwork of buildings 
in the British Isles. ‘The large number of fascinating 
objects of domestic use, which the smiths of their time 
made for our forefathers, with such good taste, and skill, 
are not included. 

The preface begins with an ironical quotation from 
Samuel Butler’s essays on Life, Art and Science, which 
may well be taken to heart. The authors tell us “ in 
these pages no attempt to emulate his (Samuel Butler’s) 
clean-cut grace of style has been made, but his form of 
critical appreciation has been followed in preference to the 
too common method of writing a mere catalogue of the 
features of interest.”” This, of course, adds interest to 
the book, it gives a point of view, and stimulates thought. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, the first of which 
gives a brief sketch of the “‘ nature of iron, its distribution, 
early methods of manufacture and uses,” with illustrations 
of primitive furnaces. ‘The next two chapters deal with 
the history of wrought ironwork in England, from the 
tenth to the seventeenth centuries, and the remaining 
chapters with the work of the smiths of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the decline and revival of 
wrought ironwork, and a few words about the latest 
developments by Edgar Brandt in France, and a Swedish 
smith. 

The account of the early methods of producing iron 
and of forging the ‘‘ blooms ”’ into bars and sheets, ready 
for use, is interesting. It meant an enormous amount of 
labour, but it made iron of very high quality, not only 
because charcoal was used for the fuel, but also because 
the fibres of the metal were interwoven under the hammer, 
which made it tough and pliable. Items from accounts 
are quoted which tell the prices paid for the material in 
the fourteenth century, and for the finished articles in 
later times. ‘These figures do not give much idea of 
cost without some indication of the value of money, 
compared with the value we know. It is no doubt 
difficult to compute, particularly in medieval times, 
because payment was largely made in kind and a small 
sum of money added thereto. It would be interesting if, 
in a future edition, the authors could give some idea of 
the relative value of the jd. per Ib. for iron, quoted from 
an account, dated January 1354, with the value of the 
same sum to-day. 

An interesting appendix to the chapter about Jean 
Tijou, gives extracts from the building accounts of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, showing the amounts paid to Tijou, 
and others, for various ironwork. One item ‘ ffor ye 
Iron screen under ye organ-case in ye choire £442.” 
The authors say (p. 86) “ only one instance of many, 
showing the very large remuneration commanded by such 
works of art at that time as compared with the present 
day. Allowing for the variation in the purchasing power 
of money then and now, the cost represents a sum of not 
less than £3,000 of our money.” 

This enables us to realise easily the value of the pay- 
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ments received, and to compare them with the prese.1t 
day. ‘That such a sum was paid for a contempor 
work of art of this kind brings home the fact that 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century had a truer seise 
of values than we can boast of at present. Albeit, thcre 
are not wanting signs, which give one hope for the future, 
that this truer sense is returning. 

There is litthke doubt that Jean Tijou was ahead of 
English smiths of his day, and that he raised the standard 
of the craft in this country ; just as in the earlier days 
very skilful Italians came to England, to the great benctit 
of our own artist craftsmen who not only learned much, 
but were inspired and stimulated to rise to a higher 
standard. ‘They responded quickly to the influence and 
their work very soon equalled that of the foreign master, 
and sometimes surpassed it. 


A delightful story, ‘‘ Hal o’ the Draft”? in Puck of 


Pooks Hill by Rudyard Kipling, gives a living picture of 
the process. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as some do, that the best 
and most artistic work is always that of somie other nation 
than our own. In some arts, embroidery for instance, 
Englishmen have surpassed all others, and in my opinion, 
no finer woodwork has been done than the best English. 
This book shows that British smiths were the equals of 
any country, and it proves that some things which have 
been attributed to foreigners, are the work of English 
smiths. 

In criticising the work of Jean Tijou, the authors show 
how his design improved under the influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren, so the French master benefited by 
English influence. 

The book is profusely illustrated with well-chosen 
examples, which give a good vision of the growth of 
wrought ironwork in this country from early times, and 
the changes in fashion and feeling for form. Although 
elaborate work predominates, simple things are also 
illustrated, and in turning over the pages it is the simpler 
things which strike one as the most charming. Again, 
how much better wrought iron gates, and railings sup- 
ported by piers of masonry, or brickwork, satisfy the 
zesthetic sense, than when the piers are built up of iron- 
work. The contrast between the mass of the pier and the 
light and graceful lines of the metal expresses more com- 
pletely the nature and peculiar qualities of wrought iron, 
and makes the most of it. 

It would, I think, have added interest to the book, if 
some examples of Italian wrought iron had been included, 
because the Italian feeling for the use of this delightful 
material is different from the British, and to see examples 
side by side is stimulating to the imagination. 

The closing remarks about modern Art, although brief, 
are discriminating and sympathetic. The closing para- 
graph well expresses an understanding outlook. “ It is 
true that among the modern school morbid tendencies 
exist, but it would be truer to say that modern art and 
craftsmanship tend to escape the morbid features so 
prevalent since the war and to capture a spirit which is 
new, and yet as old as Adam.” 

The book is well printed in well-formed legible type, 
but alas ! upon a heavily-faced paper which, in addition to 
other disadvantages, makes a ponderously heavy volume. 

CHARLES SPOONER [/'.] 
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THE HONEYWOOD FILE: AN ADVENTURE IN 
BUILDING. Bw H. B. Creswell, F.RI.B.A. 8o. 
,ondon, 1929. [The Architectural Press.| 7s. 6d. 

Under this title the Architectural Press republishes the 
series of letters which have appeared in the Architects’ 
Journal, to the great amusement and delight of the mem- 
bers of a much harassed profession. The file forms a 
human document which very completely and humorously 
gives an exceedingly accurate picture of an architect’s trials 
and difficulties and the manner in which the young architect 
may fall into pitfalls before the armour of experience 
protects him. 

Perhaps one of the best testimonies to the merits of the 
work was that afforded by a friend of the writer, a solicitor, 
whe read it with the keenest appreciation and enjoyment. 
He said that it had given him an altogether new understand- 
ing of an architect’s difficulties, while the letters were 
admirable examples of the way in which letters should be 
written or should not be written, a subject on which a 
solicitor is perhaps better able to speak than anyone else. 
He said that the book should find a place on every solici- 
tor’s table. 

The architect, James Spinlove, as a prototype of the 
average younger practitioner of good abilities and educa- 
tion, many of whose difficulties arise more from want of 
knowledge of mankind than from lack of technica! ex- 
perience. He usually fails through his too single and 
earnest wish to explain his own point of view and his lack 
of understanding of the mental standpoint of others. It 
may be said that to be able to express oneself is good 
but the ability to let others gather that they have 
expressed themselves better is far more useful. 

Sir Leslie Brash, the client, is the average successful 
business man to the life, pompous, self-assertive, and 
anxious to maintain his dignity. His personal success in 
his own calling gives him complete confidence in dealing 
with matters he knows little or nothing about. 

Grigblay is the builder we all love, the man of wide 
experience in his own avocation, honest, reliable and sin- 
cere, to whom most of us owe a debt of gratitude at some 
period or other of our lives. He does his best to help Spin- 
love and bears with good-humoured tolerance the assump- 
tion of authority of a much younger man too conscious of 
his “‘ professional ”’ position. 

Potch, the local surveyor, with his vexatious insistence 
on small points in the bye-laws is another character we 
have all met at some time or another, who seems to delight 
in adding to the difficulty of what is already a sufficiently 
complicated and difficult occupation. 

Some of Spinlove’s difficulties no doubt arise from the 
fact that he hardly recognises that the power behind the 
throne is really that of awoman. He would probably have 
avoided many difficulties with Sir Leslie had he got in 
touch with Lady Brash. In such cases the best and easiest 
position for the architect is that of the protégé of the lady 
of the house. Sir Leslie, like many men, is often the 
mouthpiece of his wife, but having been induced to take 
up a point his natural obstinacy prevents him from drop- 
ping it. 

Every one of the many characters in the correspondence 
is well and subtly drawn by the author, and after reading 
the book and contrasting it with one’s own experiences its 
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truth and accuracy are patent to us, and also the necessity 
for the saving grace of humour without which life becomes 
a very sad and weary journey towards an unknown end. 
We feel that it would be an excellent thing for our pro- 
fession if the book were widely read and circulated among 
what is called the outside public, while we are sure that 
the publishers would find that lawyers would give it a 
hearty welcome through the agency of their press. Nor 
need we be ashamed of invoking the aid of a great pro- 
fession whose work is so often intimately bound up with 
our own and who, in common with ourselves, are inte- 
rested in manners affecting “ real estate.”” My personal 
thanks are also due to the author for many hours of very 
thorough enjoyment. : 


HERBERT W. WILLs [F.). 


NOTES ON SOME RECENT FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS. 
By GRAHAME B. Tusss [4A.]. 

A magazine from the United States which we have re- 
ceived occasionally can now be seen regularly in the Library. 
It is called The Architect; this number gives a layman’s 
impression of Modernism, the author’s points being 
illustrated by photographs of Messrs. Holabird and Root’s 
virile work at Chicago, including the Daily News Building 
and 333 North Michigan Avenue. Among the well re- 
produced illustrations are interiors (including the bar !) of 
a house at Rumson, N.J., by Hyde and Shepherd, and a 
house at Castellemare, California, on a wonderful site and 
in the Italian Renaissance style, magnificently to period. 
With the October and November numbers of The Ameri- 
can Architect the Editor has introduced a new policy ; in 
an editorial in the latter he says :—‘‘ The architect has 
been termed a professional man. So he is. But in the year 
1929 he is nearer to being a business man than ever 
before in the history of his craft” ; and future policy is 
to be founded on this idea. The format has been modelled 
on American popular magazines, where advertisement 
revenue is considered more important than readers’ con- 
venience and one has to hunt for the conclusion of each 
article among the advertisements at the end. The result is 
that it looks very ‘“‘ scrappy’ and the effect upon the 
appearance of the magazine is nearly as disastrous as that 
on the readers’ temper. However, the new outer covers 
are very attractive. ‘The October number has an article 
on underwater illumination of swimming baths. It is 
claimed that this is the only satisfactory method of light- 
ing these buildings, as the old system gives unpleasant 
reflection on the surface of the water, while the under- 
water method is attractive both for the swimmer and the 
spectator. A practical point of importance is that the 
light units must be spaced fairly close together and of low 
power rather than be few and powerful. In the large, but 
not very successful, skyscraper for the Union Trust Build- 
ing at Detroit, illustrated in the November number, the 
most interesting detail shown is a decorative map of the 
state of Michigan by Ezra Winter, which decorates the 
end wall of the Banking Chamber. 

The November number of Architecture (New York) con- 
tains several interesting schemes ; one from John Russell 
Pope’s office is the Marcus Ward Home for aged and re- 
spectable bachelors and widowers who are in want, It is 





evidently on the lines of The Charterhouse and Morden 
College, Blackheath. ‘The buildings are rather in the 
Cotswold tradition and the scheme cost $5,000,000. 
Another interesting group of buildings which must be 
peculiar to America is “‘ an undertaking establishment 
and funeral home ”’ of H. M. Patterson and Son built as 
a memorial to H. M. Patterson at Atlanta, Ga. It is very 
extensive and contains a chapel, many rooms seemingly 
for laying in state, bedrooms and reception rooms, as well 
as those connected with the trade, such as joinery shops, 
embalming rooms and rooms for display of fittings. The 
whole is kept very domestic in character and the gardens 
are beautifully laid out. Mr. Yerbury’s photographs of 
European architecture consists of German buildings, the 
majority being Herr Hoger’s vigorous work at Ham- 
burg. 

In the Architectural Record for Nov ember there are a 
great many private houses in the style of every European 
country and ranging from the most traditional to the 
most modern. The latter extremity is represented by 
Mr. Barry Byrne’s own house which is built round one 
side of a circular living-room. ‘The walls are of patent 
blocks, stuccoed, all the external metal work is aluminium 
and the roof is covered with shingles of the same metal. 
The house at Newbury, Berks, by Mr. T. S. Tait, is 
given, in detail, including drawings in colour showing the 
decorative schemes for the outside. 

The October issue of Construction (Toronto) gives illus- 
trations of the new ‘‘ Automotive ’’ building by D. E. 
Kertland at the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto. 
This is a large permanent exhibition hall of interesting 
design ; it was recently built as part of the scheme for re- 
planning the Exhibition grounds, which have been in 
use for upwards of 35 years, during which time their 
growth was somewhat haphazard. A scheme for im- 
proving the layout was recently put into effect and this 
is the first building to be erected under it. There is also 
a full summary (which also appears in several of the U.S. 
magazines) of the report on High Buildings prepared by 
the American Institute of Steel Construction. ‘The idea 
was to carry out a careful and unbiassed investigation 
into the structural and financial possibilities of the 
skyscraper, but one suspects that the wish of the origina- 
tors was to answer the School of American ‘l’own Planners 
who oppose the skyscraper on civic grounds and back 
the objection with the statement that they do not pay. 
The report finds that, from an engineering point of view, 
a building 2,000 feet high is possible and that, financially, 
buildings of 75 storeys may, in certain circumstances, be 
more remunerative than those of a mere 50 floors. 

In Pencil Points (October) the article on Californian 
Missions is concluded and illustrations are shown of build- 
ings put up before the confiscation of religious buildings 
by the Spanish Crown in 1834. ‘There are also a great 
many examples of the architectural rendering of the late 
Birch B. Long, including work he did for McKim, Mead 
and White and a fine drawing of the new Skyscraper Uni- 
versity at Pittsburg. 

The Gazette des Beaux Arts (November) has an impor- 
tant paper by M. Francastel on Mansart’s scheme for a 
Great Gallery at Versailles. Le Vau, who had won the 
competition for enlarging the Chateau of Louis XIII by 
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keeping most closely to the King’s ideas, had been suc- 
ceeded by Le Brun, but, when it was decided to move the 
Court and certain Government Offices here from Paris, 
Mansart, as chief architect, made important alterations 
to the scheme, the Great Gallery being the heart of his 
plan. M. Francastel’s paper is fully illustrated by draw- 
ings from the National Archives which are from \lan- 
sart’s original drawings. Besides their great interest as 
being examples by so great a master, they are of anti- 
quarian interest as showing parts of the palace, notably the 
facades to the Queen’s and Stag Courts, which were re- 
built in the eighteenth century. 

La Construction Moderne tor November 3rd is chiefly 
devoted to the large Hotel Royal Picardy at Le Touquet, 
When we read in the text that it is “‘a huge manorial 
dwelling in the style of the English Renaissance, showing 
Norman influence with traces of Flemish work,” we fear 
the worst, and in this case our fears are not allayed by 
looking at the photographs. ‘They bear out one’s most pes- 
simistic forebodings, especially if one has seen the recent 
‘** picturesque ”’ buildings of the Normandy coast. 

In the German Jnnen Dekoration for November there 
are one or two good examples of furniture made of bent 
metal tubing. ‘he Italian Architettura e Arti Decorative 
gives the work of the competitors in a competition for the 
furniture of a room in middle-class houses, which are not 
particularly interesting, and the Pavilion of the Munici- 
pa.ity of Rome at the Exhibition at Tripoli. 


Correspondence 


PAPER ON RURAL BYE-LAWS. 
Bank Chambers, 
St. Albans. 
19 December 1929. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Sir,—I attended the meeting on the 16th inst., and 
was, no doubt like many others, disappointed in the 
manner in which the discussion on Rural Bye-laws was 
opened by Mr. Baillie Scott. 

The Bye-laws relating to buildings in rural areas are, 
in many cases, irksome and unreasonable, but the question 
of heights of rooms and sizes of windows in in my 
opinion the least troublesome to deal with, as surely any 
architect can design a building with rooms of 8 feet in 
height and windows of a tenth of the floor area, without 
losing scale. 

The rules which require to be relaxed or amended are 
those which relate to the following :— 

Thickness of walls. 

Size of timbers. 

Timber construction. 

Brickwork behind tile hanging. 

Insertion of unsightly gratings in lavatories and larders, 
which are already provided with proper windows. 

The rules which prevent certain forms of construction 
being used when the building happens to be within a 
certain distance from the boundary of the site. 

I feel confident that if points such as these had been 
emphasised, the representative from the Ministry of 
Health and the District Surveyors, would have gone away 
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froi. the meeting feeling that Rural Bye-laws are too 
stringent, and not with the impression, I fear they must 
have had, that architects are more concerned with the 
artistic effect of the outside structure than with the 
health and comfort of the occupiers.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

PercivAL C. BLow [A.]. 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE AND THE DESIGN 
OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
‘The two following letters by Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas [F.] were published in The Times of 24 and 30 
December, 1929, respectively. 





F.3, Albany, 
Piccadilly, W. 
21 December 1929. 
To the Editor of “* The Times.”’ 

Sir,—In a letter published in The Times of July 2 I 
drew attention to a speech of the Marquess of London- 
derry on ‘‘ the relationship which should exist between 
the State and architecture,’ in which he, as First Com- 
missioner of Works and speaking for his Department, 
sought to establish the extremely important general 
principle that the design of the whole of the State build- 
ings throughout this country should be entirely with- 
drawn from the general practice of architecture and be 
transferred to the Office of Works, whose building pro- 
gramme for the present year was officially stated to include 
altogether nearly 400 public buildings—Law Courts, 
administrative offices, laboratories, museums, art galleries, 
post offices, etc., in all parts of the kingdom. I asked that 
it should be the subject of an independent inquiry 
appointed by the Government. 

It may quite fairly be said to be a matter of grave 
doubt whether it is in the best interests of the art of 
architecture that the design of all these State buildings 
should become part of the routine of an official depart- 
ment, and also whether it is in the public interest that 
such a department with such an immense programme of 
work should have grown up within recent times, prac- 
tically unknown to the public. 

In the columns of The Times, and in the Press in various 
parts of the country, the matter has been taken up in 
reference to particular examples ; the new Government 
buildings to be erected on the Calton Jail Site, Edinburgh ; 
the Government buildings and Law Courts in Belfast ; 
and the Government offices on the Embankment in 
London—each an extremely important issue. But the 
real issue is one of general principle, and that is whether 
it is in the best interests of the art of architecture that the 
whole of the State buildings of this country should be 
designed by an official department. It is an open ques- 
tion; all that need be said at this moment is that the 
present position is a matter of concern to all those in- 
terested in architecture, not only in this country, but also 
in the Dominions overseas. ‘To have it cleared up by an 
impartial inquiry would of itself be a service to architec- 
ture throughout the Empire—whichever way the decision 
goes. 

It has been stated in the Press more than once (not in 
The Times) that a ‘“‘ fighting committee ’’ had been 
appointed under the chairmanship of Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., to put forward the case against departmental 
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architecture. This is altogether incorrect, and on the 
contrary it is to be hoped when the time comes that, with 
so important a matter, all that has to be said on both sides 
will be put before the committee of inquiry fairly. Any 
comparison between the designs of official architects and 
private architects need not arise. I feel quite sure that 
whichever side endeavours to take a strong line on that 
point will lose it—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. BRUMWELL THOMAS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.” 

Sr1r,—In my former letters to The Times I have urged 
that there should be an impartial Government inquiry 
into the claim of H.M. Office of Works that the design 
of the whole of the State buildings in future should be 
entirely withdrawn from the general practice of architec- 
ture in this country, and transferred to the Office of 
Works. There have been protests in the Press from 
various parts of the country, and in the case of the new 
Government buildings which are to be erected on the 
Calton Jail site in Edinburgh, the reply of Mr. Lansbury, 
the First Commissioner of Works, which appears in 
The Times Parliamentary report this morning, attempts to 
justify the claim of his Department to design this im- 
portant public building by urging that :— 

If his Scottish colleagues would only have patience, they 
would find that the British (sic) Office of Works would produce 
a scheme that would redound to the glory of Scotland and the 
honour of the Department. 

But what if they do not? It is surely wanting in 
political sagacity for a Minister of State to place himself 
in a position of having to appeal for approval of the work 
of his Department, not to the House of Commons, but 
to the Scottish Fine Arts Commission and even to the 
Edinburgh Corporation as Mr. Lansbury himself pro- 
poses. In any case it may be asked whether the House of 
Commons is fully informed of the work of his Depart- 
ment. The evidence given by the Secretary of H.M. 
Office of Works (paragraph 696) before the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts in February last was as follows : 

O. By the Committee. There is, I think a growing in- 
clination to include all Government work within the ambit 
of the Office of Works to the exclusion of professional architects 
outside, is there not ? 

A. Sir Lionel Earle. I do not think so, because in the case 
of any really important buildings, as for instance, the Parlia- 
ment House in Belfast and the Washington Embassy, they 
are built by an outside architect. 

Notwitstanding this assurance, it was officially stated 
three months later that the building programme of the 
Office of Works for the present year alone included nearly 
400 public buildings, with 14 new Consular buildings 
abroad, including a large Embassy scheme at Tokyo, 
none of which is to be built by an outside architect. The 
need for impartial inquiry is urgent. The particular 
designs prepared by the Office of Works to which I referred 
in my former letter for the new Government buildings in 
Edinburgh, Belfast and London, are important examples, 
but the greater issue is one of general principle and that 
is whether it is in the best interests of the art of architec- 
ture that the whole of the State buildings in this country 
should in future be designed by an official Department. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. BRUMWELL THOMAS. 
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THE PROPOSED CHARING CROSS BRIDGE, 


Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P., the Minister of Trans- 
port, and Sir Percy Simmons, the Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee of the London County Council, 
received a deputation at the Ministry on 23 December, 
consisting of representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Thames Bridges Conference. 
The deputation attended to express their objection to the 
Charing Cross Bridge scheme which is being promoted 
by the Council in the present Session of Parliament. 
The speakers on behalf of the deputation were :— 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A., vice-president of the 
R.I.B.A., who introduced the deputation in the unavoid- 
able absence of Sir Banister Fletcher, president, R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., chairman of the Thames 
Bridges Conference; Sir Reginald Blomfield, M.A., 
R.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. (representing the Royal 
Academy) ; and the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, K.T., P.C., LL.D., F.S.A. (representing the 
London Society). 

Sir Percy Simmons and the Minister replied on behalf 
of the London County Council and the Ministry. 





THE NEW YEAR HONOURS. 

The New Year Honours list containing the following 

names which are of interest to architects :— 
MCI. 

Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
LL.D. 

KNIGHTS. 

Lawrence Wensley Chubb, Esq., Secretary of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society for 
35 years. Secretary of the National Playing Fields 
Association since 1928. 

Emery Walker, Esq., Process Engraver and Printer. 
Past Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. Late President 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. A Trustee 
of the Wallace Collection and a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

O.B.E. (Crviz Division). 

James Gray West, Esq., M.B.E., Senior Architect, 
Office of Works. 

INDIA O.B.E. (Crvit Division). 

Arthur Gordon Shoosmith, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Delhi. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Mr. Ian Archibald Richmond has been appointed to 
take over the office of Director of the British School at 
Rome on the retirement, next June, of the present 
director, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. 

Mr. Richmond graduated from Corpus Chris1 College, 
Oxford, in 1924, and subsequently held the Gilchrist 
Studentship of the British School at Rome and the Craven 
Fellowship and the Goldsmiths’ Senior Studentship of 
the University of Oxford. Since 1926, Mr. Richmond 
has been Lecturer in Classical Archeology and Ancient 
History at the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDING ON THE CAL ON 
JAIL SITE, EDINBURGH. 


The following letter on the proposed new Govern:::ent 
building at Edinburgh was addressed by the Secretary of 
the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland to 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

15 Rutland Square, 
Edinbureh. 
10 December, 1924 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Provost T. B. Whitson, 
City Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 
CALTON CRAG SITE. 

My Lorp Provost,—I am instructed on_ behalf 
of the undernoted bodies (representative of some 
10,000 active Members), following a joint conference 
thereof, to write you direct, as the First Citizen of 
our Capital, in above connection, and with reference 
to the forthcoming visit of the First Commissioner of 
Works to Edinburgh, on 16th instant, when it is under- 
stood he is to confer with the Town Council and Sheriff 
Court House Commissioners as to the proposed new 
Government buildings on said site. 

Following a letter from Mr. George Mathers, \1.P., 
which appeared in the public Press, a number of societies, 
representative of Scottish opinion, approached the First 
Commissioner. asking to be allowed to submit on said 
visit their considered views on the subject. Mr. Lans- 
bury has declined to meet or hear these deputations. 

The Societies, as undernoted, cannot emphasise 
strongly enough the feeling existing, not only throughout 
Edinburgh, but throughout Scotland, that the buildings 
to be erected on above unique site should not be designed 
merely to accommodate Government Branch Offices and 
a Court House. It is felt that, without a competition 
open to all architects in Britain, the opportunity will be 
lost of making said buildings representative, within and 
without, of their importance as the centre of Scottish 
Government, and worthy of the architectural traditions 
of the City of Edinburgh. 

As your are aware, both the public Press and the general 
public wholly endorse the views and wishes of the ‘Town 
Council, as recently expressed in the Town Council's 
vote for open competition, that the site is indeed deserving 
of the finest architectural treatment available. 

For and on behalf of : The St. Andrew Society, The 
National Council of Women (Edinburgh Branch), The 
Cockburn Association, ‘The Edinburgh Women Citizens 
Association, The Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland, The Society of Scottish Artists, and The 
Greater Edinburgh Club, 

I have the honour to be, My Lord Provost, 
Your Lordship’s Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) A. Nico. Bruce, W.S. 





MR. JOHN A. PEARSON (F.). 


Mr. John A. Pearson, F.R.I.B.A. has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Canadian Academy. 
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Allied Societies 


SHE! FIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
At the General Meeting of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 

and District Society of Architects and Surveyors, held on 
Thursday, 12 December, a lecture was given by Mr. Percy 
Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, on ‘‘ Competitions.” 
The lecturer pointed out that only by going in for competitions 
could the young and unknown architect, unless he had money 
or an established practice to step into, become known, and 
although objections had been made to competitions on the 
score of the large sums of money spent by unsuccessful com- 
petitors, he did not think that this objection was very material 
as competition work was usually done in spare time and 
general practice was not put aside for it. He also pointed out 
the advantages from the point of view of the public who, by 
the system of open competitions, have a reasonable certainty 
that they will obtain in return the best design available for the 
building in question. In the case of young men starting pro- 
fessional life, the time spent on competitions, even where no 
success Was attained, was of great value. 

Mr. Thomas proceeded to explain the valuable work which 
had been accomplished for the profession by the R.I.B.A., 
through its Competitions Committee, in reforming the conduct 
of competitions and securing the progressive improvement of 
conditions. It was important that requirements should be 
stated in simple and broad terms and that all needless restrictions 
should be omitted. The present revi:ed regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. were probably not capable of much improvement. 

First of all a thorough study of the conditions was all im- 
portant before a competitor started to work out his scheme. 
The making of finished drawings should be deferred until 
the latest possible stage, the design being studied best by means 
of repeated revisions on tracing paper. It might be found 
that the best “‘ motif ”’ for the design lay in the first sketch 
and not in the last, and therefore this system was preferable 
to the constant use of indiarubber where no record was avail- 
able of the designer’s early ideas. This system also enabled 
judgment to be formed on the progressive development of 
the design. 

The lecturer also emphasised the necessity of elevations 
being shaded, as it was extremely difficult for an assessor to 
judge the possibilities of light and shade on a line drawing only. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Thomas explained a number 
of his own competition designs, illustrated by means of rough 
pencil sketches, these including the recent Masonic Memorial 
Buildings in London, Leeds University Buildings and Fire 
Brigade Stations at Bristol and elsewhere. 

A discussion followed and a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
proposed by Mr. J. M. Jenkinson and seconded by Mr. 
J.C. P. Toothill, was unanimously carried. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM LOUIS LUCAS [F.]. 

William Louis Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., and late Major R.A., died 
on 24 December last at 51 South Audley Street, his London 
home. Born in 1866, he was the elder son of Horatio Joseph 
Lucas, the etcher, examples of whose work may be seen in the 
Print Room of the British Museum. Educated at Clifton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. William Lucas was articled to 
the late Sir Ernest George. The scope of his domestic architec- 
ture was wide, and included Offey Holes, Hitchin ; Whites and 
the Parish Hall, Goudhurst ; Caldecott House, Abingdon, his 
own home, Oakash, Chaddleworth, and other houses in various 
parts of the country. In London many private houses were 
altered to his designs. 
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_ His most important work of recent years was the new office 
for the Imperial Continental Gas Association in Devonshire 
Square, E.C. He was an original member of the London 
Society from its formation in 1912, and a member of the 
Council and the Executive Committee. Mr. Lucas was one of 
the few members of the special committee for considering 
various schemes for the development of the south side of the 
river who advocated a bridge at ‘‘ high level "’ for the construc- 
tion of a new road bridge at Charing Cross. His plan was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1911, and he was the first to 
put forward the site for the new railway station which has since 
been adopted. ; 

Though 48 years of age at the outbreak of war, Mr. Lucas 
transferred from the Territorial Reserve to the regular Artillery, 
and in August 1915 went with a battery to France. He was 
gassed in April 1916, and although he continued to serve, and 
even returned to France in 1918, he was never able to shake off 
the effects of the gas, and was compelled, in the last vears of his 
life, to give up his professional and other interests. 

W. A. CHAMBERS /[F.]. 

After training in an architect’s office in London, Mr. 
Chambers went to Bombay as an assistant in the office of 
Messrs. Gostling and Morris, of which firm he afterwards 
became senior partner. He remained in Bombay over 30 years, 
retiring to England in the year 1920. He was responsible 
for the design and erection of many important buildings in 
Bombay City and also for several cotton mills up country. 
Amongst the buildings in Bombay can be cited the Rest House 
for pilgrims proceeding to Mecca, the Taj Mahal Hotel, the 
Roman Catholic Church and Archbishop’s residence and 
school in the fort, besides a large number of residences and 
cotton mills. 

In his later years in Bombay he was engaged chiefly on 
valuation cases. For many years he was an assessor on the 
Tribunal of Appeal in Land Acquisition cases and his services 
were in great demand in the High Court cases in which valua- 
tion of property was in question, and one of his last duties 
was as an arbitrator between the Government of Bombay and 
the Municipality of Bombay in respect to the assessment of 
all Government buildings and property. He was greatly 
interested in municipal matters and did good work for several 
years as a member of the municipality of Bandia, a suburb of 
Bombay, where he resided. He was also for some time a 
Fellow of the University of Bombay and a Justice of the Peace 
for the city and island of Bombay. 

B. BENSON [L.]. 

Mr. Benson died on 7 November at his residence, Rings. 
Dorchester, at the age of 72. 

He started his career as an architect at Hastings, and from 
there he joined his father in Yeovil in 1881, later taking over 
the practice which he extended until he became widely known 
in the district. Before the War started he also took an office in 
Sherborne, in which town and neighbourhood he carried out a 
great deal of work. He had a wide connection in several 
counties, for he not only did work in Somerset, Dorset and 
Wilts, but also in Devon and Hampshire, and many fine old 
county houses and churches owe their careful and artistic 
renovations to him. 

In 1922 he left Yeovil and built a house at Dorchester where, 
still devoted to his life’s work at the age of 65, he continued his 
practice in Dorset. One of the last buildings he carried out 
was the Savile Memorial Hall at Cattistock, an interesting 
Ham stone building in the centre of the village close by the 
famous belfry. 

One of the chief characteristics of his work was its solidity 
and simplicity of style and one of the great joys of his work was 
garden planning and laying out and, if possible, he would plan 
the garden first so that the house might fit in with it to make 
one artistic whole. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1930 


The designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, g Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until 20 January (10 a.m. till 8 p.m., Saturday 5 p.m.) 
The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General 
Meeting of 6 January, is as follows : 

DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDENT- 
SHIPS. 
Monpbay, 6 JANUARY, 1930. 

To the Ordinary General Meeting, Monday, 6 January, 
1930. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Pursuant to the terms of Bye-law 74, that the Council 
shall, by a Deed of Writing under the Common Seal, 
award the Prizes and Studentships of the year, and an- 
nounce such Awards at the next General Meeting after 
the adjudication, the Council have the honour to state 
that they have examined the several works submitted 
for the Tite Prize, the Soane Medallion, the Royal In- 
stitute Silver Medal (Measured Drawings), the Royal 
Institute Silver Medal (Essay), the Owen Jones Student- 
ship, the Henry Saxon Snell Prize, the R.I.B.A. (Alfred 
Bossom ‘Travelling) Studentship, the Grissell Prize, 
the R.I.B.A. Hunt Bursary, the R.I.B.A. Neale Bursary, 
the Arthur Cates Prize, the R.I.B.A. Silver and Bronze 
Medals for Recognised Schools, and the R.I.B.A. Prizes 
for Public and Secondary Schools. 

THE TITE PRIZE: A CERTIFICATE AND £50. 

186 candidates took part in the Preliminary Competi- 
tion, and 21 were admitted to the Final Competition. 

The Council report that in the Final Competition 
19 designs for a Monastery were submitted under the 
following mottoes : 


Bos’un Pax 
Mendicant Tute 
Abbot Quickstick 
Pom Shandy 
Aunty Bill 
Bubbles Ebenezer 
Slacker Corio 
Sgraffito Rentento 
Blotto Guidi 
Selandé 


The Council have awarded the Tite Certificate, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of fifty 
pounds to the author of the design submitted under the 
motto ‘‘ Corio ’’!; and Certificates of Honourable Men- 
tion to the authors of the designs submitted under the 
mottoes ‘*‘ Bubbles,’ ‘“‘ Tute,’* and ‘‘ Ebenezer.’”* 

THE SOANE MEDALLION: A SILVER MEDAL 
AND £150. 
56 candidates took part in the Preliminary Competition, 


! Mr. Arthur Charles Collins, Publi 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
2 Mr. Eric Francis Stacv, 95 
Green, N.22 (Department of Architecture, 
technic). 
Mr. Harry Banister, ‘‘ Edgbaston,” 


Works Department, 


Arcadian Gardens, Wood 
Northern Poly- 


29 Crosby Road South, 


Seaforth, Liverpool (The Liverpool School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool). 

4 Mr. Eric Frank Starling, 42 Sefton 
Surrey (School of Architecture, Universit 


Road, Croydon, 
London). 





and of these 12 were admitted to the Final Competition. 
In addition, 11 candidates were admitted direct to the 
Final Competition. 

The Council report that in the Final Compctition 
13 designs for a Sports Club were submitted under the 
following mottoes :— 


Noah Alfy 
Henbane Nox 
Henri Possibly 
Trieb Don 
Cwm Fly 
Polo Grass 
Dome 


The Council have awarded the Soane Medallion, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of {£150 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
‘ Noah,’”® and a Certificate of Honourable Mention 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
"TT tien: ’* 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND 
{75 FOR MEASURED DRAWINGS. 

Two sets of drawings were submitted under the follow- 
ing mottoes :— 

Parsnip Cyma 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and £75 
to the author of the measured drawings submitted under 


the motto ‘‘ Parsnip.’” 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND 
£50 FOR AN ESSAY. 

Six Essays were submitted under the following mot- 


toes : 


Polly Milesian 
Much A.B.C. 
Ebor Research 


The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and {£50 
to the author of the Essay on “ Science and the Art of 
Architecture ’’ submitted under the motto ‘ Research’” 
and a Certificate of Honourable Mention to the author 
of the Essay on “ John Carr, Architect, of York, 1729- 
1807,’ submitted under the motto “‘ Ebor.’’® 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 
FICATE AND {£i0oo. 
Six candidates took part in the Preliminary Competition, 
5 of whom were admitted to the Final Competition. 
The Council report that in the Final Competition 
4 designs for a colour scheme for the Interior of a Civic 


A CERTI- 


> Mr. John Leslie Martin, ‘‘ Holmleigh,’’ Bramhall Lane, 
Bramhall, Cheshire (School of Architecture, Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester). 

6 Nr. Sidney Edward Thomas Cusdin, c/o The Architec- 
tural Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1 (Atchitectural 
Association, London). 

7 Miss Sadie Speight, Netherby House, Lathom, Ormskirk, 
Lancs. (School of Architecture, Victoria University, \!an- 
chester). 

8 Nir. Ronald Aver Duncan, A.R.I.B.A., 39 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 (Architectural Association, 
[.ondon). 

® Mr. William Arthur Eden, A.R.I.B.A., Central School ot 
Arts and Crafts, Margaret Street, Birmingham (School otf 
Architecture, University of Liverpoo!). 
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Hall were submitted under the following mottoes :— 
Lampadaire Lilith 
Chameleon Luds 
The Council have awarded the Owen Jones Certificate 
and, subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £100 
to the author of the drawings submitted under the motto 
‘“ Chameleon.’’?° 
THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE OF £100. 
One application, consisting of drawings and testi- 
monials, was received from : 
Mr. Kenmuir Harry Read [A.]. 
The Council have awarded the Henry Saxon Snell 
Prize of £100 to Mr. Kenmuir Harry Read [A.]. 


THE R.I.B.A. (ALFRED BOSSOM) TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

1. RJI.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Silver Medals.—Two 
designs for a Departmental Store in an important town 
were submitted under the following mottoes :— 

Truro Gurrie 

The Council have awarded R.I.B.A (Alfred Bossom) 
Silver Medals to the authors of the designs and reports 
submitted under the mottoes :— 

Truro! Gurrie!? 

2. RJI.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship. 
A Gold Medal and £250.—The Council regret that they 
are unable to award the R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Gold 
Medal and £250. 

THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND £50. 

Five designs for a Concert Pavilion on a Pier were sub- 

mitted under the following mottoes :— 


Steinway Gilda 
Onyx Zob 


Scar 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Grissell Gold Medal and £50. 

THE R.I.B.A. HUNT BURSARY—£50. 

One application was received from : 

Mr. Trevor Mervyn Daniel [A.]. 

The Council have awarded the Hunt Bursary, subject 
to the specified conditions, to Mr. ‘Trevor Mervyn 
Daniel [A.]. 

THE R.I.B.A. NEALE BURSARY—£7o. 

Three applications were received from the following :— 

Mr. William Arthur Smith Cormack [4.]. 
Mr. Benjamin Stanley Tempest [/4.]. 
Mr. James Frederick Howes [A.]. 

The Council have awarded the Neale Bursary, subject 
to the specified conditions, to Mr. William Arthur Smith 
Cormack [A.]. 

THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE: A SUM OF £50. 

(In the current year the Prize was offered for the pro- 
motion of Architecture in relation to Town Planning.) 

One application was received from : 

Mr. Trevor Mervyn Daniel [A.]. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Arthur Cates Prize. 

10 Nliss Kathleen Anne Veitch, Osborne Hotel, 2 Gordon 
Place, W.C.1 (Architectural Association, London). 

1 Nir. Edward Forster, A.R.I.B.A., 1 Leaside Avenue, 
“yea ie Hill, N.10 (School of Architecture, University of 
ondon), 

** \MIr. Harold Bertram Rowe, A.R.1I.B.A., Whitehouse, 
Bassaleg Road, Newport, Mon. 
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THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1929. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel Prize 
(which is a Prize of Books, value £10, awarded to the 
candidate who has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year) to Mr. Ralph Herbert Brentnall, of 28 Victoria 
Park, Fishponds, Bristol, Probationer 1928, Student 1928, 
and who passed the Final Examination December 1929. 
THE R.I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMP- 

TION FROM ‘THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition 
of designs by Students of Schools of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Final Examination to Mr. 
John Leslie Martin, of the School of Architecture, 
Victoria University, Manchester, and a Certificate of 
Honourable Mention to Mr. William Crabtree, of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
THE R.I.B.A. BRONZE MEDAL AND fs IN 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 
RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The Council have awarded the Bronze Medal and £5 
in books for the best set of drawings submitted at the 
Annual Exhibition of designs by Students of Schools of 
Architecture recognised for exemption from the Inter- 
mediate Examination to Mr. Alexander George Gibson, 
of the Architectural Association School of Architecture. 

THE R.I.B.A. PRIZES FOR PUBLIC AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(A) Prize for Essays—£2 10s. 

Eleven Essays were submitted. 

The Council have awarded the Prize to Miss Dorothy 
Pilgrim, of Notre Dame High School, Battersea, for her 
Essay on ‘‘ Southwark Cathedral.” 

The Council have highly commended the Essays sub- 
mitted by the following :— 

George Richardson (Birkenhead Institute), 
‘* Lower Bebington Parish Church.”’ 

A. C. L. Whistler (Stowe School), ‘‘ The Pal- 
ladian Bridge, Stowe.”’ 

J. L. Carr (Castleford Secondary School), 
** Sherburn-in-Elmet Parish Church.”’ 

(B) Prize for Sketches—£2 IOs. 

29 sets of Sketches were submitted. 

The Council have awarded the Prize to H. I. Gordon, 
of Hymers College, Hull. 

The Council have highly commended the sketches sub- 
mitted by Raymond Bacon, of the Grammar School, 
Great Yarmouth, and R. L. Young, of Queen Mary’s 
School, Walsall. 

In witness thereof the Common 

/_ Seal has been hereunto affixed 

eas this sixth day of January Nineteen 

a Hundred and Thirty at a Meet- 
ing of the Council. 

E. STANLEY HALL, Chairman. 

HENRY V. ASHLEY, 

HeNrY M. FLETCHER, 

Members of Council. 

SyDNEY D. KITSON, 

Hon. Secretary. 

IAN MacA ister, Secretary. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
2 December 1929. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The following results were reported to the Council :— 

R.I.B.A. Summer Examinations. 
ination.—Examined, 145; Passed, 49 ; 
Percentage Passed, 34. 

Final Examination —Examined, 77; Passed, 36 (and 
8 Part I only) ; Relegated, 33 ; Percentage Passed, 57. 

Special Examination.—Examined, 20; Passed, 8 (and 
1 Part I only) ; Relegated, 11 ; Percentage Passed, 45. 

Examination in Professional Practice for Students of 
Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examination.— 
Examined, 81 ; Passed, 57; Relegated, 24; Percentage 
Passed, 70. 

Special Examination in Design for former Members of 
the Society of Architects —Examined, 1 Passed, nil; 
Relegated, 1 ; Percentage Passed, nil. 

R.I.B.A EXAMINATIONS OVERSEAS. 


Intermediate Exam- 
Relegated, 96; 





(1) R.I.B.A. Final Examination, Singapore, August 
1928.—Examined, 1; Passed, 1; Relegated, nil; Per- 


centage Passed, 100. 

(2) RJI.B.A. Final Examination, Design Portion, Kenya 
Colony, January 1929.—Examined, 1 Passed, nil; 
Relegated, 1 ; Percentage Passed, nil. 

(3) RI.B.A. Final, Special and Professional Practice 
Examinations, Sydney, New South Wales, November and 
December 1928.—Final Examination.—Examined, 3; 
Passed, nil; Relegated, 3 ; Percentage Passed, nil. 

Special Examination.—Examined, 1; Passed, nil; 
Relegated, 1 ; Percentage Passed, nil. 

Examination in Professional Practice for Students of 
Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examination .— 
Passed, 1; Relegated, 1 Percentage 





Examined, 2 ; 
Passed, 50. 
(4) R.I.B.A. Special Examination in Design for former 
Members of the Society of Architects, Hong-Kong, January 
1929.—Examined, 1; Passed, 1; Relegated, nil; Per- 
centage Passed, 100. 
(5) R.I.B.A. Special Examination, Johannesburg, April 
1929.—Examined, 1; Passed, 1; Relegated, nil; Per- 
centage Passed, 100. 
(6) R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, Kenya Colony, 
June 1929.—Examined, 1; Passed, nil; Relegated, 1 ; 
Percentage Passed, nil. 
RI.B.A. Final and Special Examination Fees.—On 
the recommendation of the Board it was decided that in 
the case of candidates taking the Final or Special Exami- 
nation in two parts, they should be allowed to pay with 
Part I half of the full fee—namely, three guineas in the 
case of the Final Examination and five guineas in the case 
of the Special Examination, the remaining three and five 
guineas respectively to be paid on taking Part II of the 
Examinations. 
Students and Instruction in the Practice of the Profession. 
—At present Students R.I.B.A. on election are sent :— 
(a) The R.I.B.A. Conditions of Engagement and Scale 
of Charges. 

(b) The Suggestions governing the Professional Con- 
duct and Practice of Architects. 

(c) The R.I.B.A. Regulations for Competitions 
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(d) The Practice Committee’s periodical repor:s of 
rulings and cases (in the R.I.B.A. Journal 

On the recommendation of the Board it was deciced to 

send in future copies of the R.I.B.A. Forms of Contract 

where quantities do and do not form part of the Contract. 

RECOGNISED SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
On the recommendation of the Board the following 
decisions were made :— 

(a) School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

(1) That the recognition of the three years’ full-time 
day course for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination be continued. 

(2) That the recognition (a) of the five years’ Degree 
course, and (6) of the five years’ Diploma course 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Exami- 
nation, except that portion relating to Professional 
Practice, be continued. 

(6) School of Architecture, University of Manchester 

(1) That the recognition of the three years’ full-time 
day course for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination be continued. 

(2) That the recognition (a) of the five years’ Degree 
course, and (b) of the five years’ Certificate course, 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examina- 
tion, except that portion relating to Professional 
Practice, be continued. 

(c) Department of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. 

(1) That the recognition of the three years’ full-time 
day course for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination be continued. 

(2) That the recognition of the five years’ part-time 
course (consisting of two years’ whole-time work 
in the School followed by three years’ office work 
and evening work in the School) for exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued. 

(3) That the five years’ Diploma course be recognised 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, 
except that portion relating to Professional Practice. 

(da) Senior Department of Architecture, School of Arts and 
Crafts, Southend. 

That the recognition of the three years’ full-time day 
course in the Senior Department of Architecture for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
be continued. 

(e) School of Architecture, University of Cambridge. 

That the recognition of the three years’ course for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, 
with the exception of those students who only take a 
third class pass degree, be continued. 

(f) Department of Architecture, University of Toronto. 

(1) That the recognition of the first three years of the 
course for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination be continued. 

That the five years’ Degree course be recognised for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, 
except that portion relating to Professional Practice. 

Libraries of Schools of Architecture —The Board re- 
ported that the grant of £50 made by the Council for the 
Libraries of Schools of Architecture for the year 1929 had 
been administered as follows :— 

Sheffield University School of Architecture, £25. 
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Weish School of Architecture, The Technical College, 
Carditf, £15. 

Birmingham School of Architecture, £10. 

The RI.B.A. Athens Bursary.—The scheme prepared 
by tne Board for the R.I.B.A. Athens Bursary was 
app! ved. 

EXHIGITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS EXEMPTED FROM 

THE R.J.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION. 

(i) (he Board reported that they found the general 
standard of the drawings satisfactory. 

(2) On the recommendation of the Board the R.I.B.A. 
Silver Medal for Schools of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination was awarded to J. L.. Martin, Man- 
chester University School of Architecture. 

A certificate of Honourable Mention was awarded to 
W. Crabtree, Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture. 

EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS EXEMPTED FROM 
THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

(1) The Board reported that they found the general 
standard of the drawings satisfactory. 

(2) On the recommendation of the Board the R.I.B.A. 
Bronze Medal and £5 in books for Schools of 
Architecture recognised for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was awarded to 
A. G. Gibson, School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association. 

R.I.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

The Soane Medallion, 1928.—The Board reported that 
they had approved the report on his tour submitted by 
Mr. L. W. Thornton White [4.], Soane Medallist 1928. 

The Pugin Studentship, 1927.—The Board reported 
that they had approved the report on his tour submitted 
by Mr. T. M. Ashford [A.], Pugin Student 1927. 

The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship, 
1927.—The Board reported that they had approved the 
report on his tour submitted by Mr. E. W. Lewis [A], 
R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Student, 1927. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1929.—The 
Board reported that the Council of the British School at 
Rome had awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture 
for 1929 to Mr. J. B. Wride, of the Welsh School of 
Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

The R.I.B.A. (Henry Farvis) Studentship at the Archi- 
tectural Association School of Architecture-—The Board 
reported that the Studentship had been awarded to Mr. 
G. R. Linfield. 

The RI.B.A. (Howard Colls) Travelling Studentship at 
the Architectural Association School of Architecture.—The 
Board reported that the Studentship had been awarded to 
Mr. F. Sprott. 

The R.I.B.A. (Donaldson) Medal at the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University of London —The Board re- 
— that the Medal had been awarded to Miss A. E. 
Hall. 

"|The R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarships —The 
Board reported that the following awards had been 
made :— 

(1) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of 
£75 for the year 1929—1930 to Mr. F. J. M. 
Ormrod (School of Architecture, University of 

Liverpool. 
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(2) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of 
£50 for the year 1929-1930 to Mr. J. F. Ward 
(Welsh School of Architecture, Cardiff). 

(3) A second year R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) 
Scholarship of £75 for the year 1929-1930 to Mr. 
L. A. Chackett (Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture). 

(4) A second year R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) 
Scholarship of £50 for the year 1929-1930 to Mr. 
J. Hughes (Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture). 

The R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarship, 1929.—The 
Board reported that the following awards had been 
made :— 

(1) An R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarship of £100 to 
Mr. H. Bennett, of Manchester. 

(2) An R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarship of {100 to 
Mr. F. W. Wright, of Sheffield. 

(3) The R.I.B.A. Fourth and Fifth Years’ Maintenance 
Scholarship to Mr. G. G. Laidler, of the Archi- 
tectural Association School of Architecture. 

The following have been granted renewals of their 

Maintenance Scholarships for the year 1929-1930 :— 

(1) Mr. J. F. D. Wylson (Architectural Association 
School of Architecture), A.G.B.I. Maintenance 
Scholarship, £100. 

(2) Mr. A. K. Brown (School of Architecture, Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne), R.I.B.A. 
Maintenance Scholarship, £50. 

Old King’s House, Famaica.—The Council passed a 
resolution strongly supporting the movement for repairing 
the Old King’s House, Spanish Town, Jamaica, which 
was damaged by fire in 1925. 

The Allied Societies’ Conference—On the recom- 
mendation of the Allied Societies’ Conference it was 
decided to add representatives of the following bodies to 
the Conference : 

The East Anglian Society of Architects. 

The Suffolk Association of Architects. 

The Hertfordshire Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge, 
and Hertfordshire Society of Architects. 

The Tribunal of Appeal : London Building Acts.—Sir 
Banister Fletcher was re-appointed as a member of the 
Tribunal of Appeal for a further term of five years. 

The Fifth International Congress of Building and Public 
Works Contractors —The following delegates were ap- 
pointed to represent the R.I.B.A. at the above Congress, 
which will be held in London in May 1930 :— 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton. 

Mr. Arthur Crow. 

Mr. T. E. Scott. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell. 

Mr. W. E. Watson. 

British Engineering Standards Association Committee on 
Standardisation of ‘‘ Fire Resistance’’ and ‘* Incom- 
bustibility.”,—On the recommendation of the Science 
Standing Committee Mr. P. J. Black [L.] was appointed to 
represent the R.I.B.A. on the above Committee. 

University of London Architectural Education Com- 
mittee—Mr. Henry M. Fletcher (Vice-President) and 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan (Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education) were re-nominated to represent 

















the R.I.B.A. on the University of London Architectural 
Education Committee. 

The Elmes Testimonial Fund.—Mr. G. Hastwell Gray- 
son [F.] was re-appointed as a Trustee of the Elmes 
Testimonial Fund. 

The Town Planning and Housing C Colonel 
C. H. Bressey of the Ministry of ‘Transport was appointed 
a member of the Town Planning and Housing Committee. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Soctety.—A grant of £150 
was made to the Architects’ Benevolent Society for the 
year 1929. 

The British Engineering Standards Association.—A 
grant of {100 was made to the British Engineering 
Standards Association for the year 1929. 

The Australian Institute of Architects. 
Institute of Architects was formally 
Allied Society of the R.I.B.A. 

The Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Architecture 
Medal.—The Essex, Cambridge and _ Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects reported that the Jury had awarded 
the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Architecture 
Medal for 1928 to Mr. Basil Oliver [F.], in respect of 
‘The Rose and Crown,’ Cambridge. 

Exhibition of Drawings by the late Bertram Grosvenoi 
Goodhue (H.C.M.).—It was agreed to send a cordial 
message of thanks to Mrs. Goodhue and Professor 
William Emerson for their kindness in lending the late 
Mr. Goodhue’s drawings to the R.I.B.A. for exhibition. 

The late Mr. Thomas Hastings (H.C.M.). 
condolence on the death of the late Mr. Thomas Hastings 
(H.C.M.), Royal Gold Medallist, were sent to his relatives 
and the American Institute of Architects. 

Membership—Election 3 February 1930 
for membership were approved as follows : 

As Hon. Associate, one application. 

As Fellows, 12 applications. 

As Associates, seven applications. 

Reinstatement.—The following ex-members were re- 
instated :— 

As Associates : 






mmiuittee. 


The Australian 
admitted as an 


Messages of 


Applications 


A. R. Allen-Lodge. 
Philip Evans Palmer. 
James Wilfred Rough. 
Resignations.—The following resignations were ac- 
cepted with regret :- 

Walter Harrison Fielding L.}. 

Leonard Tubbs Subscriber.. 
THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

NOVEMBER, 1929. 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualifying for 
election as Student R.I.B.A. was held in I.ondon from 
the 8 to 14 November, and in Manchester from 8 to 13 
November, 1929. 

Of the 147 candidates examined 45 passed and 102 
were relegated. ‘The successful candidates are as follcws, 
the names being in order of merit as placed by the 
Examiners: Alexander Robert Fordyce Anderson, 
Charles George Bath, Cecil Frederick Barker, Winston 
Eward -Marston, Alan John Richard Marshall, Eric 
Sydney Smith, William Norman Cockbain, Albert Sydney 
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Pyne, Eric Bedford, Sydney Charles Hancock, A -thur 
Raymond Tipling, Arthur Chester Smith, David \! -arns 
\lassie, Philip Gerrard, Fred Winward, Charles Ed:jund 
Aspinall, Theodore Herzl Birks, Frederick Bowman, 
Castledine Kempton Brive, Herbert James Wiiliam 
Broadwater, Jack Catchpole, Charles Alec Caven, Rey inald 
Charles Chapman, Sidney Naylor Dickinson, Gvorge 
Fairweather, Francis Lambson Harman, William Freder- 
ick Howard, Frederick Johnson, Alfred Edward Kelsey, 
Harold Edwards Meredith, John Robert Moore, Francis 
Harry Edward Phillips, Arthur Ronald Pratt, Cecil 
Edward Reeve, Edward Thomas Salter, Jokn Shack!eton, 
William John Smith, Harry Alexander Snow, Edwin 
John Storry, Benjamin Harold Thompson, Harry ‘Thorn- 
ley, George Richard Todd, Charles Edward Westmore- 
land, Frank Whitehead, Beris Wrinch. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
DECEMBER, 1929. 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 

The Final Examination qualifying for candidature as 
Associate R.I.B.A. was held in London and Edinburgh 
from 4 to 12 December, 1929. 

Of the 76 candidates examined 34 passed (g in Part I 
only) and 42 were relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows :—Geoftrey 
Maurice Boen, Arthur Reginald Brenchley, Ralph Herbert 
Brentnall, George Edward Bright, Thomas Burrington 
(Part I only), John Percival Chaplin (Distinction in 
Thesis), William John Paterson Cox, John Gordon Dower, 
David Ronald Duncan, Roderick Charles Fisher, Margaret 
Gillett ( (Part I only), Allan Daniel Aitken Haskins, 
Allan Johnson, Sidney James Kemp, William Charles 
Kemp (Part I only), Alexander Lawrence McMullen, 
Eric Moore Marrett, Frederick James Maynard, Charies 
Warren Neil, Ronald Francis Orfeur, Charles Edward 
Pickering (Part I only), Geoffrey Langford Price, Alfred 
LJewellyn Priest (Part I only), Herbert Francis Rea, 
Aubyn Peart Robinson, Victor Clare Lindon Saunders 
(Part I only), Godfrey Joscelyn Segar Segar-Owen, 
Robert Shaw, George Henry Shepherd, Stephen Frederic 
Soper (Part I only), Frank Reginald Steele, ‘George 
Edward Tassell, Thomas Wynne Thomas (Part I only), 
Philip Oliver George Wakeham (Part I only). 

The Spectal Examination.—The Special Examination 
qualifying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A. was held 
in London and Edinburgh from 4 to 10 December, 1929. 

Of the 20 candidates examined, 6 passed (1 in Part I 
only), and 14 were relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows :—Thomas 
Duffy, Robert Oliver Harris (Part I only), Leslie Stuart 
Stanley, George Swan Taylor, Richard Newton Wakelin, 
William Edward Young. 

The Examination in Professional Practice for Students of 
Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption from the 
RJI.B.A. Final Examination —The Examination was held 
in London and Edinburgh on 10 and 12 December, 1929. 
Of the 67 candidates examined 44 passed and 23 were 
relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows :—Harold 
James Ashwell, Ian Baillie, Robin Cecil Dudley Boger, 
Ronald Bradbury, Ronald McConnal Butler, David Carr, 
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Edward Julian Carter, George Arthur Cassells, John 
Norris Cowin, Sidney Edward Thomas Cusdin, Harold 
Harper Ellis, Evelyn Freeth, Arthur Bellham Grayson, 
Leonard David Harris, Norman Basil Hillier, John Leslie 
Hughes, Elizabeth Stevenson King, William Hardie 
Kininmonth, Ralph Stephenson Lavers, Guy Reginald 
Linfield, Alfred Ian Duncan Macdonald, Hugh Sinclair 
Macdonald, John Leslie Martin, Robert Hoge Matthew, 
James Mackie Murray, John Athelstan Victor Nisbet, 
Vitha! Mukund Patker, William Henry Milner Penn, 
Beatrix Janet Phillipson, Herbert Gould Porter, James 
Maude Richards, Hugh Michael Ross, Stanley Henry 
james Roth, Robert Duncan Scott, Charles William 
James Smeed, Charles Hubert Broad Smith, James 
Smith, Ellis Edward Somake, Stephen Sutherland, 
Hubert John Tanton, Patricia Beaton Webster, Albert 
Edwin Westerman, Samuel Dennis Wheeler-Carmichael, 
Harold Herbert Wilkinson. 

L.C.C. REGULATIONS FOR EXCESS-OF-CUBE 

BUILDINGS. 

The following is an extract from the Report by Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, the Architect to the London County 
Council, on the Construction and Control of Building in 
America. 

‘ Generally speaking, the Council’s practice to limit 
the height of excess-of-cube buildings to 80 feet to the 
top of the topmost storey is found to cause extreme 
annoyance to building owners who desire to erect trade 
or warehouse buildings having greater extent than the 
statute specifically allows. ‘This annoyance is aggravated 
in their eyes by the fact that the 1894 Act permits ordinary 
building to a height of 80 feet plus two storeys in the roof, 
and complaint is generally made that from this point of 
view the practice of the Council as regards excess-of-cube 
buildings hinders commercial development and should 
theretore be modified.” 

\rchitects who have experienced the circumstances 
referred to are invited to communicate with the Honorary 
Secretary R.I.B.A., Building Acts Committee, giving 
brief details of particular cases. 

The Committee have this matter under special con- 
sideration, and all available data is being collected. 


Notices 


THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1929-30 will be held on Monday, 20 January 1930, at 
8.30 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on Monday, 6 January 1930; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election. 

The President, Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., to deliver 
his address to students and to present the Prizes and 
Studentships awarded by the Council for 1930. 

Nir. W. H. Ansell, M.C. [F.] to read a criticism on the 
designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships 1930. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
3 FEBRUARY 1930. 

\n election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 3 February. 
The names and addresses of the Candidates (with the 
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names of their proposers) found by the Council to be 

eligible and qualified for Membership according to the 

Charter and Bye-laws and recommended by them for 

election are as follow :— 

AS HON, FELLOW (1). 

LLEWELLYN : Sir WILLIAM, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., Little Blundell 
House, Campden Hill, Kensington, W.8. Proposed by 
the Council. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 

BLount: COLONEL Epwarp AvucGusTINE, C.B.E., F.S.L., 
Chevalier de la Legion d’honneur. Agent to Lord 
Howard de Walden. Southwell, Worth, Sussex. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

AS FELLOWS (10). 

ARCHER: Howarp DENNes [4. 1919], P.O. Box 58, Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony. Proposed by T. W. Troup, Joseph Hill 
and W. Harding ‘Thompson, 

BurNetr : Percy Vivian [4.1921], 107 Jermyn Street, S.W.1; 
66 Pembridge Villas, W.11. Proposed by Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Digby L. Solomon and M. N. Castello. 

EPRILI CeciL Jacos [A. 1921], 107 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 ; 
74 Wildwood Road, N.W.11. Proposed by Arthur Keen, 
S. B. Caulfield and Basil Oliver. 

FirzGERALD : GEORGE Epmonps [.1. 1909], 35 Gresham 
Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa ; 833 Church Street, 
Arcadia, Pretoria, South Africa. Proposed by J. Lock- 
wood Hall, Robert Howden and Ernest M. Powers. 

HASELDINE: CyrIL FRANCIS WILLIAM [A. 1919], King’s Walk, 
Nottingham ; Papplewick, Nottinghamshire. Proposed 
by George H. Widdows, Alfred J. Thraves and H. 
Alderman Dickman. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualify- 
ing Examination :— 

ADAMSON : JAMES ROBERTSON, 19 Silverwell Street, Bolton ; 
417 Church Road, Bolton. Proposed by John B. Gass, 
Arthur J. Hope and R. Hermon Crook. 

Birp: Hvuco Rircuie, St. Thomas’ Gate, Brentwood, Essex ; 
Inglewood, Mount Avenue, Hutton, Essex. Proposed by 
Chas. J. Dawson, Wykeham Chancellor and Henry W. 
Allardyce. 

OGDEN : CLEMENT COPELAND, 42 Silver Street, Leicester ; 
The Cottage, Ashfield Road, Leicester. Proposed by J. 
Stockdale Harrison, Arthur H. Hind and Albert Herbert. 

Scott: WILLIAM, 19 Silverwell Street, Bolton; ‘‘ Kendal- 
mere,’ 177 Chorley New Road, Bolton. Proposed by 
John Bradshaw Gass, Arthur J. Hope and Joseph Foy. 

And the following Licentiate who is qualified under Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (c ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 
LAKE: GEORGE FREDERICK, 62 Park Avenue North, N.8. 

Proposed by H. W. Hetherington Palmer, Henry ‘Tanner 
and Fredk. R. Hiorns. 
AS ASSOCIATES (7.) 

Bayne: Oscar ANpREW [Final], 100 Tooronga Road, Haw- 
thorn, Melbourne, Australia. Proposed by Kingsley A. 
Henderson, Evan Smith and H. W. Tompkins. 

CHAPLIN : SIDNEY GEORGE [Final], 27 Doughty Street, W.C.1. 
Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, E. Stanley Hall 
and Arthur Stratton. 

HeatH : CLIve PATTrerson [Passed five years’ course at Sydney 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 48a Addison Road, Manly, Sydney, 
Australia. Proposed by Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Sir 
Charles Rosenthal and Alfred S. Hook. 

Hicuet : GRAEME IAN CAMPBELL [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Bamborough, Horsell, Woking, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and E. 
Stanley Hall. 
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Hirst : WI1Lv1AM [Passed five years’ course at the 
Association. Exempted from Final 
passing Examination in Professional 
port Road, Durban, Natal, South 


Examination 





a Proposed by 





Howard Robertson, q. \NIurt Easton ind Robert 
Atkinson. 
Peskett : Harry MiucuaAet [Passed five years’ course at the 


Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
2 Ranelagh Road, Redhill, Surr« Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Ernest G. W. Souster and J. Murray Easton 
WHITTINGHAM : ARTHUR BENSLY, I sd five 








vears’ course at the Archite l ) Exempted 
from Final Examination after passir Examination in 
Professional Practice], ‘The Bis} s H Ip cn 
Suffolk. Proposed by Ho 1 Rot E. H. Evar 
and Louis de Soisson 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
NIembers’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ 
contributions became due o1 January 193¢ 
The amounts are follows 
Fellow Ss ‘ S < Oo 
\ssoc iates 3 N 
Licentiates {'3 ° 
Students r x 


Subscribers ; I 
COMPOSITION OF MEXBERS’ SUBS¢ 
FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

The attention of \Ilembers is drawn to th scheme for 
compounding subscriptions for Life Membership which 
was approved by the General Body at the Business Meet- 
ing held on Monday, 5 December 1g2 
Fellows, 


Assoc lates ind Lice ntiates of the 
Institute may 


Royal 


become Life Members ompounding 


their respective annual subscriptions on the following 
basis 
For a Fellow by a pavment of {773 1 70 guineas). 
For an Associate or I.icentiate by a pavment of f 44 2S. 


(42 guineas), with a further payment « 9 Ss. on being 


admitted as a Fellow. 


Provided alwavs that in the case of a Fellow or Asso- 
ciate the above compositions are to be uced by {1 Is 
per annum for every completed ir of membership of 
the Royal Institute after the first five years, and in the 
case of a Licentiate by {1 18s. per ann Yr every com- 
pleted year of membership of the Royal | tut 





Queries and Replie 











A large number of questions ony ice and 
technical interest are addressed to the Pra < Stand 
Committees and to other Comn 

The Council, on the recommer tior f Science Standir 
Committee, ha 1 to lishir ic 
queries in the Jour vhen « t. toget} 
with the replies of $ men | ) 
ind experience of the particular q t 1 to express 
their opinions upon them n 1 upon that adopted 
bv the Surveyors | tution 

identity of the member 
lisclosed, but t!} Ihe | P 
ho have pplied t 


Ouery No. 3. 
WratHER-PROO 
L should like to a for part ila i a ally Satis- 


tactory torm of rotighcast f recludi1 imp and rain. 
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Reply to Query No. 3. 

The weather resistance of roughcast is dependent uj; the 
use of suitable materials and the exercise of proper care in 
execution. With due precautions, Portland cement rough- 
cast, applied in the usual manner in two coats, may be relied 
upon to keep out damp and rain. 


In roughcasting, the following points should be obser\« 


(1) The sand must be quite clean and should by vell 
graded,”’ that is, varied in size from very coarse to vt tine 
lo obtain a satisfactory grading, it is sometimes neces to 


obtain the sand from several sources and to have it thoroughh 
mixed. 

(2) In cases where it is desired to mix the coarse ag, ate 
with the final coat, it is desirable that this material sh 
graded also. 
in sound condition. <A tne 


(3) The cement must be 


ground cement is preferable. 


(4) The mix should not be too rich. Probably mori ire 
are attributable to this fault than to any other. One me 
of cement to three-and-half of sand is generally quite rich 


enough if the sand is properly graded. In the event of the 
sand being too uniform, it will contain a higher percent 
oids, and will require a higher proportion of cement two fill 
the interstices ; but any excess of cement tends to 
hrinkage cracks. 

(5) Only just enough water should be used to reduce the 
material to a sufficiently plastic condition. “The less water, 
bevond that necessary for hydration, the better. 

(6) If the roughcast is to be laid on brickwork, t! 
nust be raked out, and all loose mortar and dust brushed away. 





ic n 


(7) Before the first coat is applied the work must be 
thoroughly wetted. ‘The water should be allowed to soak in 
ind, if necessary, the process should be repeated unti! the 
surface is in a suitable condition. It is important that the 
bricks should be wet enough to prevent their robbing the 
cement of its moisture, but, at the same time, it is necessary 
that the water should have ‘ dried in”’ sufficiently for the 
surface to exert a certain amount of “‘ suction.”” ‘This insures 
a proper amalgamation of the rendering and the brickwo1 

(8) The first 


pricked up ”’ 


coat, while still green, should be deeph 
(as in plaster work) to afford a key for the next 
coat. 

(9) The second coat must not be applied until the first is 
thoroughly hard—the longer the interval between the coats the 
better—in order that any movement due to shrinkage n 
take place in the first coat before the application of the second 

(10) The work should be kept damp while setting. ‘his 1s 
particularly necessary when exposed to sun. The most 
effectual method is to cover the roughcast with wet sacking or 
Should this be impracticable, the work shot 


canvas. 
periodically sprayed through a rose. 
(11) Rougheast, when green, is more vulnerable t ost 
s any other form of cement work. 

(12) When pigments are incorporated with the roug) 
only such as are obtained from earths and minerals, innocuous 
cement, must be emploved. It must be remembered 
that any such adulteration of the cement is in the nature 
dilution, and should never exceed 10 per cent. (by wetz 
ot the cement. 
waterproofing compounds on the market 
good, bad and_ indifferent, 
Some of these 


‘here are many 
(mosti 
Which waterproof or not 
ire probably not permanent in their effect, and at best 

a substitute for proper materials ani 


proprietary mate ials), 


as the case may be. 


be regarded merely as 
rkmanship. 


\irp. H. BARNEs 
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Competitions 


ACCRINGTON: NEW POLICE AND FIRE 
STATIONS. 

The Accrington Corporation invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for new Police and Fire 
Stations. 

Assessor: Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs, 28 February 1930. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Accrington. Deposit 


> 2S 
. BLOFIELD: HOUSE PLANS. 

lhe Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the following notice which has been 
issued by the Institute :— 

‘** Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and of its Allied Societies must not take part 
in the above competition because the conditions are 
not in accordance with the published Regulations of 
the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions.” 


GOSPORT : PLEASURE RESORT AND GROUNDS. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the following notice which has been 
issued by the Institute :— 

** Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and of its Allied Societies must not take part 

n the above competition because the conditions are 
not in accordance with the published Regulations of 
the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions.” 
KING’S LYNN: PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL. 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the following notice which has been 
issued by the Institute : 

‘‘ Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and of its Allied Societies must not take part 
in the above competition because the conditions are 
not in accordance with the published Regulations of 
the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions.”’ 


LIVERPOOL : PROPOSED PIER HEAD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Liverpool City Council propose to offer premiums 
of 1,000 guineas and 500 guineas in connection with a 
competition for the improvement of the amenities of 
the Pier Head. 

[Conditions are not yet available. ] 

ONGAR: COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of this 
competition are not in accordance with the Regulations 
of the R.I.B.A. The Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime members should not take part in the 
competition. 

SWANSEA: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

The Swansea Corporation invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for new municipal buildings. 
Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, V.-P.R.I.B.A. 
Premiums: £750, £500, £300 and £200. 
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Last date for receiving designs, 18 January 1930. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Swansea. Deposit 
2 28. 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS. LANDER BEDELLS AND CROMPTON. 

Messrs. Lander Bedells and C rompton, arc hitects and surveyors, 
of 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1, have taken into partnership 
Mr. Harold E. Moss, A.R.1.B.A., of 5 Verulam Buildings, Gravy’s 
Inn, W.C.i. The style and address of the firm remain as at present. 

MIESSRS. HARRY S. FAIRHURST AND SON, 

Mr. Harry 5S. Farruvrsr [F.| has taken into partnership his son 
Philip Garland Fairhurst, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. The practice will be 
carried on under the * firm” name of Harry S. Fairhurst and Son. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. Kenneth Glover [#.| has changed his office address to 10 

Saville Chambers, North Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 


A.R.L.B.A Young, experienced and enthusiastic, requires 
partnership in well-established practice, Southern district. Some 
capital available.—Reply Box 1130, co ‘The Secretary R.I.B.A,, 


g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 

Candidates must have passed the Assoc iateship examination of the 
R.1.B.A., or possess special qualifications in architectural design. 
Salary £350 per annum 

JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL AssISTANT. 

Candidates must have suitable training and experience. Salary 
£162 Ios. per annum, rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to 
4,225 per annum. 

Forms of application may be obtained on application, enclosing 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, to Mr. F. Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 
34 Old Elvet, Durham. 

Last day for receiving applications : 22 January 1930. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

Fellow, practising in London, desires offices either in the West 
End or Adelphi. Would consider sharing drawing office, if private 
office available for own use.—Reply Box 7746, c/o The Secretary 
R.1.B.A., g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 
SMALL furnished room, suitable for voung architect or quantity 
surveyor, is available in the West End offices of an architect F.R.I.B.A. 
at an exceptionally moderate rental in exchange for small services 
rendered. ‘Telephone, gas, electric light, cleaning included. 
Reply Box 1690, c.o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 





ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

F.R.I.B.A. with long-established practice in West End, at present 
having slack period, wishes to meet another with busy practice whom 
he could assist with complete schemes or otherwise, working at his 
own office.—Reply Box 5129, c o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.I.B.A. who has carried out important works, but whose 
private connection has fallen off would be willing to help another 
architect in general office routine, sketch, plans, etc. Frequent 
R.A. exhibitor.—Reply Box 2780, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.1.B.A., having recently retired from large practice and finding 
retirement irksome, is desirous of assisting busy architect. Has 
carried out many important works, including those of the domestic, 
ecclesiastical and public building class—one of the latter costing 
£250,000. Is desirous of getting into touch immediately with 
architect in urgent need of assistance (even if only of a temporary 
nature) in London, the country, or abroad.—Reply Box 1297, c o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes V 


SESSION 1929-1930. 
At the Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1929-1930, held on Monday, 6 January 1930 at 8 p.m., 
Mr. Henry V. Ashley, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
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The attendance book was signed by 50 Fellows (including 
24 Members of Council), 46 Associates (including 3 Members 
of Council), 5 Licentiates (including 2 Members of Council), 
2 Hon. Associates, 1 Retired Fellow and a verv large number 
of visitors. 

The minutes of the Ordinary \MIeeting held or 
16 December 1929 having been published in the JOURNAL, 
were taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decea 

William Louis Lucas, elected Fellow 
Segar Segar-Owen, elected 
John Lloyd Houston, elected 
John Duff, elected Licentia 
Charles Edgar Salmon, tr 
1925. 
And it was Resolved that the reg 
loss be entered on the Minutes and tl 


Genera 


and condolence be c« nveved t 

The following members atten 
their election were formally admitt 
Miss Frances Bark 
James H. Ex t 


E.A.L. Mar 


announced that the ninated for 


candidate 


The Secretary 
election to the various 
whose names are published in this issue of tl RNAI 

The Chairman announced that by a ution of the Counc: 
the following had ceased to he members | al Institute 

Is 
Francis Henry Hi. 

1s Lic } C 

Jose ph Bor d 

Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.] 
Planning with Special Reference t I Greater 
Regional Plan,”’ a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Sit 
Edgar Bonham-Carter, seconded by nel C. H. Bresse 
C.B.E., a vote of thanks was passed to Dr nwin bv acclama- 
tion and was briefly respondes 

The Chairman presented the R.I.1 fedal and Diploma 
for a building completed within t ( yndon during 
the three years ending 31 December 19238 t ssrs. J. Murra 
Easton and Howard Robertson, FI.R.1.1 for their building, 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s ne all, eycoat Street, 
Westminster. Mr. J. Murray Easton bt expressed the 
thanks of his partner and himself, a1 
member of the Council of the Roy 
Captain H. Wykeham, representing the firm of Messrs. | 
and Dicksee, Ltd., also spol 

The Secretary having read the dee 
studentships, made by the Council und 
he sealed en elopes bearing the m 
competitors were opened and the nam 


classes of 


Regional 


Li nde nm 


naving read a paper on°* 


ence ad 


society, and 


‘The proceedings closed at 10.10 p.n 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Six non-technical Lectures on ** Pres \rchitecture ’ 
have been arranged by the Council Architectural 
general public, and will be given on the 
Assoc lation s 


Association for the 
following Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock, 
premises, 34-36 Bedford Square, W.C.1 

11 January — ‘Architecture in Daily Life,’’ Howard Robert- 
son, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G. 

25 Januarv.—** ‘Vhe House You Want,”’ R. Randal Phillips, 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. (Editor, Homes and Gard 

8 February.—* Vhe Creation of a Garden Cit Louis de 
Soissons, ©.B.E. I R.1I.B.A., S.A.D.G (Architect ot the 
Welwyn Garden City). 

22 February —* Decoration and Furnishing,” G.G.Wornum 


F.R.I.B.A. 


11 January 


8 March—‘ Old and New 
Pakington, A.R.I.B.A. 

22 .Warch.—‘ Houses at Home and Abroad,” Os 
Milne, F.R.I.B.A. 

All the Lectures will be illustrated by lantern slides 

‘Tickets for admission to the whole of the lectures may be 
obtained free on application to F. R. YERBURY, Secretary, 
The Architectural Association, 36 Bedford Square, W.C.1." 


Hon. | 


Architecture,” 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
{for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST, 534 per cent. gross 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One Hatr of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Nore.—In 1928, over {£20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent. 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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